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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN COMPANIES AND THEIR AGENTS. 





How Shall It Come and What Shall Be Taken Up? 





HE problem of acting together on questions of mutual interest has always 
been a subject of much debate in fire insurance, but of late it has come 
forward in a more hopeful form. The strengthening of the agency movement 
along well defined principles has brought about renewed agitation in favor of 
harmony. 

The difficulty now, as always, is to determine how this co-operation shall 
be brought about; whether the companies or the agents shall take the initia- 
tive, and after that first step is taken what the lines of co-operation shall be. 
The first idea of co-operation which comes to the local agent naturally is pro- 
tection against overhead writing, multiple agency appointments and illegitimate 
brokerage competition. On the company side the subjects which most readily 
occur to mind are state legislation, rates and expenses. Some companies want 
to take up legislation and let the other things alone; some, expenses only; 
while others think there ought to be a more definite understanding with agents 
in regard to rates. On the other hand, we find company officials opposing very 
strongly any co-operation with agents on state legislation, while others think 
the agents ought not to be brought into consideration on the matter of rates. 
On expenses, too, there is the same difference of opinion. 

Manifestly it would not be possible to secure company and agency co- 
operation on all of these points, at least, not for the present; but there are 
some upon which there is more agreement than upon others. On overhead 
writing there is probably today the greatest opportunity for a common under- 
standing. Following this, we should say that upon single agencies there is the 
greatest unanimity. Next to that we should place state legislation and finally 
the rating program. On all these there is the possibility of present co-opera- 
tion. On the question of expense and brokerage the policies and opinions 
formulated out of discussion have not yet become definite enough to promise 
early agreement. 

There is but one thing to say on a situation like this, namely, ‘‘Get to- 
gether. Give up something (no moral principle of course) if you have to for 
unity and harmony; but get together.” 
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BROADER CONCEPTIONS OF RATE MAKING DEMANDED. 





Mutual Interest of Property Owner, Agent and Company Should Be Unequivocally 
Recognized in All Future Development. 





The underwriter who keeps his mind 
in an open and receptive state con- 
stantly advances to newer and broader 
conception of fire insurance problems. 

As these new truths come to us they 
should be presented for the influence 
they will have upon the progress of 
the insurance idea, no matter how re- 
pugnant they may at first seem to 
traditional views or how unsettling to 
the accepted standards from which 
these problems have previously been 
viewed. 

We are nowconfronted by the matter 
of rate making, and if we would try to 
settle it properly we must face frankly 
and fairly some suggestive questions 
not heretofore publicly raised, but 
which in all probability have been 
privately conceived by many who 
have given attention to the problem. 

Who shall make the rates in fire in- 
surance? The company, the agent, the 
assured or the state? There are those 
who claim that to the company alone 
belongs this prerogative. There are 
others who claim that it should be 
jointly exercised by company and 
agent, and still others that a third 
factor should be brought into consid- 
eration and partnership, namely, the 
assured. 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents at St. Louis, the follow- 
ing laconic debate occurred: 

Mr. Hubble: Let me ask you if the assured 
has not any interest in the rates? 

Mr. Markham: I should say he had, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hubble: And the agent has an interest 


in the rate, hasn’t he? 
Mr. Markham: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hubble: Also the company has an in- 
terest? 

Mr. Markbam: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hubble: Well, then, why in the name of 


God don’t the three act together and make the 
rate? 

While this created amusement, yet 
the thought presented by the agent 





contained a serious suggestion. May 
it not be true that the failure to give 
proper recognition to the insured as a 
factor in rate making has led to the 
suggestion of another rate making 
power, namely, the state itself? 

In the recent issue of a western in- 
surance paper the following statement 
occurs: 

As amatter of right the companies should have 
the final say in making rates. It is the stock- 
holders’ money that is at hazard. They pay the 
losses. 

Now, as a matter of fact, is it the 
stockholders’ money which pays the 
losses? Is it not really the premiums 
from the property-owner with which 
these losses are paid? Indeed, would 
there or could there be any insurance 
without the collection of sufficient 
premiums to pay the losses? We know 
that there could not. The stockholders 
do not pay the losses unless, through 
the bad judgment of the management 
the premiums are insufficient, or 
through the occurrence of a conflagra- 
tion—although, almost invariably in 
the case of the latter, retrenchment 
for the conflagration loss is sought not 
from the stockholders but from the 
premium payers. 

The real function of the stockhold- 
ers then is not to pay losses, but 
merely to guarantee the security of 
the contract, and for that security 
which they furnish, and the risk which 
they take, they derive such profit as 
the management of the company may 
be able to earn for them through its 
skill. 

In the presentation of fire insurance 
questions it has been customary to 
liken the premium, which furnishes 
the fire insurance fund, to a tax. This 
idea again suggests the thought that 
those who pay the tax should have 
some voice in determining what that 
tax, as well as other taxes, should be. 
We verge here upon new ground, but 
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is not the conclusion inevitable from 
the premises which have heretofore 
been admitted in fire insurance and 
have become cardinal principles in its 
plan of argumentation? 

Now if, as the local agent said at St. 
Louis, there are three parties inter- 
ested in making rates, each of whom 
should have something to say, then 
may we not put the case somewhat in 
this way: 

Fire insurance rates should be oma 
ized through the application of a 
proper schedule based upon the com- 
bined experience of the companies and 
applied according to local conditions 
to all risks alike without discrimina- 
tion or preferment in any way. 

Under this principle of action the 
companies, possessing as they do the 
combined experience and knowing 
what it costs to insure a certain speci- 
fied hazard, would devise schedules 
upon which all such hazards could be 
rated. The local agent, having knowl- 
edge of local conditions, would adapt 
the schedule to the risk, while the 
property-owner in whatever way he 
chose would make it his duty and 
privilege to see that all like risks were 
similarly rated and that the rate of 
profit earned by the companies on the 
total premium charge was not ex- 
cessive. This he could do through 
local boards of trade representing all 
industries, through national associa- 
tions representing particular indus- 
tries; or, if there were no other re- 
dress, through the machinery of state 
government which is representative 
of all the people. 

If we admit, therefore, that the 
property-owner (being the person who 
is taxed and who provides the funds 
which make insurance possible) has an 
interest in the making of rates, then 
do we not fortify the argument ad- 
vanced in favor of giving the agent a 
proper share in making them? And if 
a body of local agents believes that 
certain action by the companies is un- 
just to the property-owner (of whom 
they by the very nature of the case 
must in part be representative) are 





they not justified in declining to carry 
out such action and in standing for 
what they believe to be the real part- 
nership interest of the property- 
owner? 

We tread here upon ground where 
we are likely to be misunderstood, for 
there at once occurs to mind a recent 
incident in a large western city where 
a complication of this nature arose. 
We are not attempting to justify the 
position of agents in that particular 
incident for the circumstances of the 
case are not fully known. But there 
is before us an editorial from a western 
insurance paper in which the agents 
are censured because they did not 
‘‘place themselves on the side of the 
company rather than on that of the 
public.”’ 

Is it, as a matter of fact, wrong for 
agents to stand for the interests of 
property-owners, the people who ac- 
tually pay the tax and furnish the 
funds? And in standing for the inter- 
ests of those property-owners do they 
actually stand against the interests of 
companies, the mediums through 
which the tax is collected and the 
funds handled? In other words, in 
the final analysis, can there be any 
more distinction between the interests 
of companies and property-owners 
than between the interests of compa- 
nies and agents? Are not all these 
interests mutual and is there nota 
point on this rate-making question at 
which all can be harmonized? 

We think there is a point of har- 
mony, but such harmony cannot be 
produced by any claim that it is the 
stockholders who pay the losses, or 
that agents cannot serve the interests 
of companies and property-owners at 
the same time. 

We are rising up by evolution out of 
the conception of control in rate mak- 
ing as a power in ‘‘pulling’’ premiums 
and begin to look at it more in its 
actual economic relations. Like the 
political boss, the rate manipulator in 
fire insurance is passing off the stage. 
His place is being taken by the man 
who understands rate making as a 
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science. There is no longer any se- 
rious contest, either by companies or 
agents for acontrol of rate making 
merely for the influence which it af- 
fords, but only for a share and voice 
in that rate making because economic 
and scientific development in the busi- 
ness demands that this relationship 
shall exist. 

We put forward these ideas not as 
a finality in the form expressed, but 
as a suggestion of the trend which the 


consideration of these problems should 
take. Progress in all things is the 
order of the day. Fire insurance, like 
everything else, must adapt itself to 
changed conditions and conceptions. 
Those who lag behind or live on the 
traditions of the past will lose their 
position in the procession. Those who 
grasp the new ideas, take up the 
larger conceptions and the more pro- 
gressive plans, will stand as the future 
leaders of the business. 








PROGRESS TOWARDS ESTABLISHING LOSS ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 








Fire insurance companies are pro- 
gressing steadily towards improved 
methods of adjusting losses. The 
waste attendant upon separate adjust- 
ments by each company, and by the 
maintenance of adjusters to represent 
the interests of each company, has 
long been recognized, and gradually 
methods are being devised for elimi- 
nating this waste. 

In New York City the matter has 
already been handled with great satis- 
faction by the ‘‘Loss and Adjustment 
Committee’? of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which acts for 
the companies doing business in that 
city on most losses, as a common 
bureau of adjustment for all. The 
adjusters who settle losses reported 
to this bureau are employed not by 
the companies but by the bureau. 
There is no complication of work, no 
conflict of interest, no attempt at 
special ‘‘pulls,’’ and in short, the 
machinery of adjustment moves for- 
ward much more smoothly and much 
more satisfactorily, both to the com- 
panies and to the assured. 

More recently the question has been 
agitated in Philadelphia with promises 
of. early adoption. A majority of the 
members of the Philadelphia Tariff 
Association seem to be in favor of the 
project which, when first broached in 
the association, nearly carried with 


the necessary two-thirds majority, 
lacking but one vote to this end. The 
opposition to the project came partly 
from those who did not understand 
its scope and value, and partly from 
those who felt that their interests 
might suffer by placing the adjust- 
ments in the hands of a bureau. The 
matter will again come up, probably 
after the first of the year, and there 
are indications that at this meeting 
the necessary two-thirds vote will be 
obtained to put the idea into force. 

It would certainly be a backward 
step if such a result were not brought 
about. The project is so manifestly a 
proper one, so clearly beneficial to the 
interests of property-owners that only 
the most short-sighted policy could 
stand in the way of its adoption. It 
is very much better for all insurance 
interests, even though they. may feel 
that they will temporarily suffer by 
the change, to put themselves into 
the swing of progress and help push 
forward this commendable enterprise. 

The sentiment in favor of a reform 
in adjustment methods has _ been 
slowly growing. The obvious neces- 
sity forit has been long apparent to 
intelligent observers. We look to the 
adoption of improved adjustment 
methods, not only in Philadelphia and 
New York City, but in other cities and 
eventually throughout the country. 
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FIRE INSURANCE ATTITUDE TOWARDS NATIONAL SUPERVISION. 





Fire insurance interests are now 
squarely faced by the question of na- 
tional regulation. Unlike their breth- 
ren of life insurance, the fire insur- 
ance men are not cordial in their en- 
dorsement of arty project to establish 
national supervision at Washington. 
On the contrary, those who deal most 
directly with legislative matters have 
been extremely cool upon this prop- 
osition. 

The main reason for this feeling is 
the trouble encountered by fire insur- 
ance interests in connection with state 
legislation affecting rates, and they 
fear that anything tending to estab- 
lish insurance as a feature of com- 
merce will bring them within the 
scope of all anti-trust laws, and may 
result in national legislation prohibit- 
ing joint rate making. 

These fears are not entirely ground- 
less but we believe them to be over- 
weighed by other considerations. Since 
the declaration of belief in the last 
number of this magazine regarding the 
forward movement toward national 
regulation, the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress 
has made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

The business of insurance vitally affects the 
great mass of the people of the United States, 
and is national and not local in its application. 
It involves a multitude of transactions among 
the people of the different states and between 
American companies and foreign Governments. 
I urge that the Congress carefully consider 
whether the power of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions cannot constitutionally be extended to 
cover interstate transactions in insurance. 

Soon afterward, Representative Mor- 
rell of Pennsylvania introduced into 
the National House a bill intended 
probably to follow the lines of this 
recommendation. Almost simulta- 
neously there appeared in the public 
press many statements from leading 
insurance men endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s proposition. 

The question of national supervision 
can no longer be put aside. State 
supervision has become so _ burden- 


some and annoying in many respects 
that in desperation those heretofore 
reluctant to consider national super- 
vision as a possibility are now putting 
their efforts into its consummation. 
We shall surely have, sooner or later, 
national supervision in some form. In 
the formulation of that supervision 
fire insurance interests should have 
something to say, but their word will 
have little weight if their attitude is 
one of studied opposition or reluctant 
consent. 

The attitude of the President and 
his advisers toward railway rates has 
been cited as a reason to presume that 
national supervision of insurance, 
when established, will be used to con- 
trol and regulate fire insurance rates. 
The attitude of the President, as we 
understand it, does not furnish any 
ground for such apprehension. Mr. 
Roosevelt calls upon the power of the 
government to prevent the illegitimate 
practice of rebating; in other words, 
he proposes, if he can do so, to pre- 
vent that discrimination in charges to 
the consumer which has brought into 
our commercial life a demoralizing 
element, the evil effects of which can- 
not be estimated. 

Surely the application of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude towards railroads to 
fire insurance interests should not be 
opposed, but welcomed by those who 
have the best interests of the business 
at heart. Would it not be a benefit to 
legitimate fire insurance interests if, 
as the outgrowth of national super- 
vision, there should develop a body of 
legislation prohibiting discriminating 
rates and rebates to the property- 
owner? Whocould openly object to 
such legislation? Would it not in fire 
insurance, as in railroading, tend to 
cure a crying evil? 

President Roosevelt does not suggest 
that Congress or any commission ap- 
pointed by Congress, shall fix traffic 
rates for railroads. It is proposed 
only that there shall be a board of 
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government supervisors to whom the 
consumer may appeal in the case of 
unjust or discriminating rates. Would 


any legitimate interests in insurance 
suffer if the same rule were established 
for them. Surely not. On the con- 
trary, as it seems to us, the benefit 
would be great. 

If we were at the head of a great 
fire insurance corporation we should 
take hold of this national regulation 
proposition with enthusiasm and with 
a purpose to obtain that supervision 
in the very best possible form. The 
organized movements in fire insurance 
today are so well in hand, and the in- 
terests along these lines are so mutual, 
that it ought to be possible to formu- 
late plans and so direct public opinion 
that national supervision, when es- 
tablished, would represent the best 
type of government oversight which 
we can have. 

State supervision has taught many 
lessons. Those lessons should not be 
wasted. We cannot begin to build su- 
pervision over again. We cannot start 
with almost no supervision at Wash- 
ington and expect to throw off the 
burden of control. That supervision, 
when established, must be complete 
and effective. We must take the best 
there is in state supervision as it has 
been developed and incorporate it into 
the law at Washington. Along cer- 
tain lines supervision must be more 
and not less rigid and complete. With 
this great problem of national super- 
vision upon our hands the need for 
complete co-operation and understand- 
ing was never so great. 





THE MODERN FIRE INSURANCE AGENT. 


The fire insurance agent who is nota back 
number or too aged to have ambition must now 
perceive clearly that the fire insurance agent of 
the future, in every city of importance, must 
know the principles of construction and pro- 
tection which affect insurance rates on build- 
ings. The modern agent owes it to his com- 
pany, which desires a good class of risks, and 
to his client, the insured, who desires the low- 
est possible rate, to understand how fire dangers 
may be minimized and low rates secured. 
American cities are growing so rapidly that 
within the next 20 or 25 years the number of 
really great cities in the United States will be 
remarkable. Unless fire hazards are kept down, 
conflagration dangers will grow even more rap- 
idly than the cities expand. Therefore, is it not 
plain that insurance agents, as citizens and as 
underwriters, must keep up with the times in 
every department of insurance engineering? 
We do not hesitate to predict that no small part 
of the income of insurance agents, in the future, 





will be derived from the beneficial influence 
which they will be able to exert in bringing 
about the safe construction of buildings and the 
proteetion of the same against fire. Insurance 
agents will be almost as close in a business way, 
in their several localities, to reputable manu- 
facturers of fire resistive or fire protective 
materials as they will be to the companies 
whose policies they issue.—Insurance Press. 





FIRE INSURANCE AT LLOYDS. 


For many years fire insurance was placed 
with Lloyds underwriters, although the deed, 
under which their deposits as security were 
made over to the general committee, cites that 
only losses on marine business could attach to 
such deposit. When the demand for fire insur- 
ance extended it was thought better to give the 
property-owner better protection than the ordi- 
nary security of the underwriters. Accordingly 
the various underwriters accepting fire business 
have given guaranteed bonds to the general com- 
mittee to cover their fire insurance liability apart 
from the regular deposit already made for 
marine risks. Twenty-eight syndicates, repre- 
senting over 200 names, have given such guaran- 
tees and it is recommended that those placing 
business with Lloyds underwriters should advise 
their brokers to see that only guaranteed names 
are accepted on fire insurance policies. As an 
additional protection against spurious policies. 
said to be effected by Lloyds the general commit- 
tee prepared a special form on which all Lloyds. 
assurance is to be written.—Browning Dick. 


AGENCY CONSOLIDATIONS. 


The increasing number of local agency con- 
solidations in fire insurance is noteworthy, 
showing the value placed upon concentration of 
effort in this as well as other fields. The most 
recent and striking example is the consolidation 
of three big Chicago concerns, it being stated 
that the consolidated interests will control $3,- 
000,000 of premiums. 








CONFLAGRATION HAZARDS. 


As a result of an extended investigation the 
“‘ Tnsurance Press ” has presented statistics illus- 
trating the conflagration hazard in 250 large 
cities. Its method is to show the concentration 
of value in typical blocks in each city. These 
values subjected to a sweeping conflagration 
range from $1,000,000 to $25,000,000. In New 
York City the “‘ Press” says that a ten-block con- 
flagration could destroy values in excess of 
$200,000,000; that a similar fire in Chicago, Phii- 
adelphia and Boston would cost from $60,000,000. 
to $80,000,000. The ‘‘ Press”’ says that the menace 
of these concentrated values cannot be over- 
estimated and that there is an imperative call for 
all interests to direct their attention towards 
improved methods of fire prevention and pro- 
tection. This congestion of value, it says, leads 
to the demand for more fire insurance capital 
than the world can supply. 
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BEARING OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT ON _ INSURANCE. 





Article XIV., Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States: 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States, and of 
the state wherein they reside. No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction, the equal protection of its laws. 

The force of this ‘‘amendment’’—its 
remedial power in correcting the 
abuse of unjust state legislation, gives 
to it a more than ordinary interest to 
the underwriter. 

Fire underwriting, while it is not 
commerce as commonly .construed, is 
so closely related thereto, so vital an 
element in all commercial transac- 
tions, and so ‘‘inter-state’’ in charac- 
ter, that all state legislation incident 
thereto, which fails to foster and pro- 
tect the interest of the ‘‘insurer’’ and 
lays upon him most onorous and un- 
just burdens, ought to be avoided; for 
instance: 

State legislation sometimes bars the 
entry of a fire insurance company 
into the state, if not possessed of a 
certain amount of capital entirely in- 
dependent of any questions as to the 
character of the company, and at- 
tempts to control the citizen in the 
taking out of insurance therein; and 
under heavy penalties prohibits the 
citizen from using the service of a 
‘*broker’’ in such procurement, or for 
the company to employ an adjuster in 
the settlement of any consequent 
claim for loss. 

The amendment reads, ‘‘No state 
shall ‘make any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.’ ”’ 

If the citizen of one state takes out 
insurance covering property within 
the state, in a company located in 
another state, such company being 
unrepresented in his own state, it is 
usual to levy a more than ordinary 
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tax upon the premium. It is custom- 
ary to pay such tax to the state 
wherein the property is located; such 
is the law; but if it should be paid, 
ought it not to be given to the state 
wherein the company is located; for 
any other disposition would seem to 
be the denying of ‘‘equal protection.’’ 

It must be kept in mind that it is 
the state in which the company is 
located which furnishes the protec- 
tion to the insurer, even when the 
property covered is located in another 
state, and it is for such security that 
any excuse for the taxation of pre- 
mium can be maintained. 

We think it can hardly be disputed 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would sustain this assumption; 
for, let us suppose that a citizen of 
Michigan, owning property in New 
York State, should take out insurance 
covering such property in a Michigan 
company unrepresented in the State 
of New York. If it were proper to 
levy a tax upon the premium of such 
insurance, surely Michigan, which 
protects the insurer, shoula receive it. 

The justice of this contention be- 
comes still more apparent, if we con- 
template the hypothetical case of the 
citizen of Michigan, taking out a policy 
in a Michigan company covering prop- 
erty located in Great Britain. Would 
it be consistent under such circum- 
stances to pay to Great Britain a tax 
upon the premium? 

The states being locally separate 
governments, it might be contended 
that the states wherein the property 
insured is located, should receive the 
tax, because the property is under its 
protection. 

Undoubtedly the state safeguards 
its property, even to the organizing 
and muintaining of departments for 
the extinguishment of fire, but all 
these benefits protect the property of 
the state as a whole, not insured prop- 
erty only; and the expenditure inci- 
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dent to their maintenance is already 
secured through general taxation, with 
no reference whatever to fire insur- 
ance. 

If the state were without the pro- 
tection of fire insurance, these safe- 
guards to allinsurable property within 
the state would still be required, and 
hence maintained; and the expendi- 
ture necessary to such maintenance 
would be met, as now, through general 
taxation. Fire insurance protects only 
a portion of such property, and owing 
to circumstances the portion varies 
from time to time. How then could 
a just rate of taxation upon the pre- 
mium be determined, even were the 
taxation admitted to be just, and with 
what propriety could such taxation be 
enforced, when the necessary expen- 
diture of the state in safeguarding the 
property has been already met, 
through general taxation upon all the 
insurable property in the state. 

Again, if the state should have fur- 
nished to its citizen insurer safe pro- 
tection within the state, levying 
therefore a justificable tax upon the 
premium; surely, if such protection 
should be carried into another state, 
the state affording the protection 
would seem to be entitled to the ben- 
efit of the tax. But reflection prompts 
the question, What real benefit is con- 
ferred by any state upon fire insur- 
ance? The only seeming benefit to 
the insurer might be the obtaining of 
lower rates of premium than could be 
obtained if the property covered were 
not safeguarded by the state, but the 
citizen has already paid for this pro- 
tection, through general taxation. 
Hence we must conclude that the pro- 
tection of property by the state and 
fire insurance are without relation. 

The total taxation paid in the 
United States for the year 1903 by 147 
companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department, was $5,474, 156, 
i. e. 2.67 per cent. of the premium. 
There are about 200 fire insurance 
companies reported as doing business 
in the United States, therefore the 
total of tax collected from all com- 


panies must be greater than the figure 
above quoted and yet it is of interest 
to note that the $5,474,156 collected 
from the 147 companies only, is equiv- 
alent to a per capita tax of about 7 
cents upon every man, woman, and 
child in the United States estimating 
the entire population at 80,000,000 of 
souls. 

The prevailing method in the tax- 
ation of premium, permitting the 
tax to be paid to the state wherein the 
property insured is located, throws at 
least 40 per cent. of all such taxation 
into the coffers of those states lying 
within a radius of 500 miles from New 
York City—$2,189,662—out of $5,474,- 
156 which seems a very uneven distri- 
bution of the fund. 

In the year 1899 the fire insurance 
premium collected in the State of 
New York aggregated $19,110,199; of 
which the New York state companies 
received $6,725,263, and companies 
foreign to the state $12,384,936. In 
that year the average rate of taxation 
of fire premium in the United States 
was 3.34 per cent. Therefore, if the 
assumption were sustained that the 
tax ought to be paid to the state 
which provides the insurance secur- 
ity, in that year (1899) the states 
other than New York should have re- 
ceived $413,656.86 of the $638,280.64, 
which under prevailing methods of 
taxation was given to the State of 
New York. 

In order to be fair in argument, we 
must note how the taxation would 
fall, were it to follow the state in 
which the companies are located. As 
all our leading companies, all those of 
weight and importance, are located 
within a radius of 500 miles from New 
York, and as the taxation upon all 
their premium would fall into the 
coffers of the parent state, we would 
seem to be as far away from an equi- 
table disposition of the tax as under 
prevailing methods, where the tax 
follows the state in which the prop- 
erty is located. 

When a state or municipality levies 
a tax, it embraces the cost of the pur- 
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pose for which the tax is levied, and 
the necessary expense of fulfilling 
such purpose. 

When a fire insurance company col- 
lects a premium, it, in reality, levies 
a tax to be used in meeting claims for 
loss and the necessary expense attend- 
ant upon insuring the risk. Would it 
seem consistent for the state to levy a 
tax upon the money collected for gen- 
eral taxation, and if not, is it consist- 
ent to levy a tax upon insurance 
premium? 

Hence we must conclude that all 
taxation of premiums is unjustifiable. 
Great Britain levies no tax upon fire 
insurance premium. 

We have now to consider: The 
force of the ‘‘amendment’”’ in protect- 
ing the insurer against state legisla- 
tion, which is aimed to control the 
conduct of fire insurance. For in- 
stance: Fifteen or more of the states 
of the Union have enacted a law 
known as a “‘valued policy law,’’ re- 
quiring that in the event of a loss 
upon a building, when the building is 
destroyed, the insuring company shall 
pay to the assured, the face of the 
policy, irrespective of its value; the 
lawmakers failing to realize that the 
contract is of indemnity only. This 
law encourages fraud and incendiar- 
ism, and protects such criminal. 

I have already brought to notice 
the prohibition by the state of the 
entry of a company which did not 
possess a certain amount of cash capi- 
tal, irrespective of its character as 
a company. I also mentioned the 
persecution of these ‘‘outside’’ com- 
panies by the state whenever they 
covered property within the state— 
which insurance the state is powerless 
to prevent, and not only the company 
itself, but the insurer, and any one 
who might aid the insurer in procur- 
ing the insurance, as well as the ad- 
juster who might attempt the settle- 
ment of a consequent claim for loss; 
and yet, with most singular inconsist- 
ency, the state will issue a license to 
a broker, under a heavy fee, and ex- 
cessive taxation, permitting him to 








place insurance in these companies, 
provided the assured will make oath 
that he is unable to procure it in com- 
panies represented in the state. A 
company is, or is not worthy of con- 
fidence. There is no middle ground. 
It is an inconsistent action to give a 
mana black eye with one hand, and 
shake him by the hand with the other. 

New York State Senator Bailey re- 
cently made an effort to break up this 
law, by the enacting of a law permit- 
ting the insurer to take out a policy 
in any unrepresented company, pro- 
vided the company offered a lower 
rate of premium than the represented 
companies were willing to accept. 

In many of the states ‘‘anti-com- 
pact’’ laws have been enacted aimed 
to prevent the companies from com- 
bining to make uniform rates of pre- 
mium. To the lawmakers these com- 
bines possess the odor of a ‘‘trust’’. 
De facto, we know of no better method 
of rating to safeguard the interests of 
the policyholder ; for it secures to each 
company its proper quota of premium 
to meet honest claims for loss. If the 
rating should be left to the caprice of 
each company in interest, some of the 
companies would be unable to meet 
their loss claims; and were the rates 
made excessive, that is, beyond safety, 
companies outside the combine would 
soon carry off the business. 

Itis unnecessary to add any com- 
ment in regard to state taxation of 
premium, beyond what is already em- 
braced in this article; but, as a 
‘‘curio”’ it may be related that recently 
a state senator, anxious to make the 
taxation of insurance a still heavier 
burden, and still more lucrative to 
the state, finding capital, premium 
and everything in sight already taxed, 
conceived the idea that a tax ought to 
be levied upon the ‘‘personal prop- 
erty’’ of the companies; which makes 
us begin to wonder what taxable 
item of fire insurance may have yet 
been overlooked. 

In the state of Florida there are 
some palatial hotels, owned by citi- 
zens of other states, winter resorts 
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for northern tourists—a considerable 
and very tempting insurance to an 
industrious broker. It seems that 
some senator attempted to pass a law, 
to compel the placing of these risks 
in the hands of citizens of Florida, 
even going so far as to prohibit the 
represented agency companies from 
writing the policies at their parent 
offices. 

What use to be a legislative body 
and not safeguard the interests of the 
citizens of the state? 

There are 46 states in the Union, 
and in the capitol of almost every 
state is a bureau of insurance under 
the control of a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the state. His ostensible 
duty is to protect the insurer of the 
state from procuring insurance in 
irresponsible companies. 

These bureaus may have been insti- 
tuted with the best intent, but the 
commissioners are now often ap- 
pointed as a reward for political ser- 
vice, and if rumor be true, the cost of 
conducting the office is sometimes 
needlessly extravagant. 

They employ time in visiting the 
parent offices of ‘‘outside companies,” 
represented in the state, ostensibly to 
ascertain their responsibility, irrespec- 
tive of their unquestioned good stand- 
ing, the visit being followed by an ex- 
travagant demand for money which 
the visited company is expected to 
pay. 

Recently Commissioner Host of Wis- 

consin visited the Prudential of New 
Jersey, a very large and responsible 
life insurance company of national 
‘reputation, and had the effrontery to 
present a bill for over $20,000, pay- 
ment of which the company very 
promptly contested in the courts. 

These bureaus are a special product 
of our own peculiar legislation. It 
might be wise on the part of each 
state to enact additional laws to the 
many now in force, aimed to treat the 
dishonest officials of insurance com- 
panies as criminally responsible, and 
if we must endure the administration 
of these bureaus, it would seem to be 









wise to so restrict their action that 
the policyholder should not be need- 
lessly plundered; for he must pay the 
bill. 

It is my firm conviction that all the 
evils above enumera‘ed could be done 
away with through the enforcement 
of the ‘14th Amendment.”’ 
further believe it is the duty of the 
companies to act in combination to 
that end, in the interest of their 
clients—the policyholders. 





NEED OF SCHEDULE CONSISTENCE. 


Fire insurance companies must learn two 
things: (1) How to take the people into their 
confidence, (2) How to be right and logical in 
the preparation and application of their rating 
schedules. There are at this moment far too 
many boards, unions and associations engaged 
in the work of rating, all having sovereign 
powers, seemingly. 

Schedule rating as a principle can be defended 
to the last ditch by every one who presents the 
fire underwriters’ argument before the public, 
because schedule rating as a principle is based 
upon a solid and unshakable foundation. But 
what shall be said of the inconsistencies of 
schedules? Do not the fire underwriters occupy 
this position—they have set up an admirable 
principle but are confused and combative among 
themselves in their applications of that prin- 
ciple? 

The people have a right to ask why, on similar 
things, certain charges and allowances are made 
in a schedule in one part of the country and 
wholly different charges and allowances in an- 
other schedule in another part of the country. 

The executive officers of fire insurance com- 
panies are supposed to be able business men, 
but they successfully hide their ability some- 
times. No one would suspect, from the inex- 
plicable discrepancies in schedules, that there 
is quite as much brains in the fire insurance 
business as there certainly is.—Insurance Press. 





CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE. 


The co-insurance clause is simple, but skill- 
fully manipulated, may bring out surprising and, 
to the insured, most disappointing results. In 
the matter of fixing the damages the insured 
usually expect careful and conservative es- 
timates to be made; but they are naturally sus- 
picious when the values before the fire are sent 
soaring by the same appraiser, so as to make the 
insurance appear to be a lower percentage than 
the co-insurance provision calls for. Especially 
in regard to that clause, adjusters should be 
careful to avoid offense; for legislation against 
its use is common and may become general, while 
the provision is scientific, fair and even liberal, 
when no advantage is sought to be taken because 
of it.—The Chronicle, N. Y. 
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Although the co-insurance clause 
has been in use many years yet there 
are many, even underwriters, who do 
not clearly understand its working, or 
appreciate the good or bad effects of 
its use. 

These clauses are undoubtedly useful, 
indeed, under the present system of 
underwriting essential to the fixing of 
an equitable rate of premium. A se- 
cure basis of rating is thus obtained, 
through the assured becoming a co- 
insurer for the difference between the 
actual insurance and 80 per cent. of its 
value, or the whole value, as the case 
may be. 

To make the assured such co-in- 
surer, however, is not so advantageous 
to the company or the assured, as when 
there is actual insurance for the full 
value, and more especially when the 
entire insurance is embraced in one 
policy. And the larger the line, the 
greater is the common advantage, for 
if the whole value of the risk should 
be, say, $200,000, the maximum of line 
to each company $5,000, and the risk 
fully protected by actual insurance, 
the assured might be subjected to the 
expense of the possibly 40 separate in- 
spections, and have to treat with 40 
individual adjusters in case of loss. 
Whereas, if the entire risk were writ- 
ten under one policy, the assured 
would have the expense of but one in- 
spection, and in case of loss would 
treat with but one adjusting company. 

While it is not contended that the 
saving of expense to the assured in 
the writing of the entire risk under 
one policy is as 1 to 40, yet it must be 
conceded, that the large line gives a 
great advantage in the reduction of 
expense, and ought to result in a re- 
duction of the rate. 

Again, if the $200,000 risk were fully 
protected by policies of $5,000, each 
individual company would receive 
only 1-40 of the premium while with 
the single policy in the event of partial 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS IN USE OF CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE. 
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loss, the advantage of salvage in pre- 
m:um would unquestionably be as 40 
to 1. 

It might be claimed impossible to 
procure a sufficient number of $200,- 
000 lines to make an average, but that 
if can be done has been demonstrated 
in the conduct of the New England 
Factory Mutuals. 

What is the actual position of the 
assured to the company in the ac- 
ceptance of the co-insurance clause? 

In becoming a co-insurer the assured 
makes of himself « corporation (so to 
speak) with a liability for only one 
risk, often times carrying a line in 
excess of what a prudent company 
would carry. The safety of fire insur- 
ance largely depends upon securing 
sufficient premium from a number of 
risks to meet losses on those risks. 
No company can assume a risk upon a 
single premium. 

If the co-insurer meets with no loss 
he is fortunate, but if a loss occurs he 
has secured virtually no premium to 
meet the claim, and is therefore a 
loser to the full amount of the claim 
against him. Would it not be far wiser 
for the property-owner to pay a pre- 
mium toa corporation sufficient to se- 
cure actual insurance to the full value 
of the risk? 

Again, to protect the entire line (the 
full value of the risk) there is an ad- 
vantage to the assured as to rate of 
premium. But few risks are wholly 
hazardous or wholly non-hazardous. 
If only the hazardous portion of the 
risk is protected by insurance, a high 
rate of premium must be exacted; if 
the hazardous and non-hazardous por- 
tions are both protected, the average 
rate ought to be low. The assured’s 
total premium would possibly not be 
much greater than if only the hazard- 
ous portion of the risk was protected. 

The assured in accepting the co-in- 
surance clause may be tempted by the 
low rate, not appreciating that in be- 
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coming co-insurer, he not only leaves 
a portion of the risk unprotected, but 
must always suffer in every individual 
claim forloss. In the event of the use 
of the ‘‘full’’ co-insurance clause, this 
participation never ceases until the 
property shall have been entirely des- 
troyed—no matter how many times it 
may have suffered from the accident 
of fire. 

The co-insurance clause also acts 
disadvantageously to the companies 
in this way: When fire occurs the co- 
insurer awakens to an appreciation of 
his part in the contract, is angered, 
and naturally rebels, even to the ex- 
tent of evasion and deceit in acknowl- 
edging the value of the property in- 
sured ; sometimes preventing an equit- 
able adjustment and often times in- 
creasing the too common public prej- 
udice that in the framing of the con- 
tract the companies are self-seeking 
and insincere. 

In the practice of the law it is in- 
sisted that acontract must beso framed 
as to possess no ambiguity—to leave 


no doubt in the mind of either party 
in interest as to intent. In all candor 
must we not acknowledge that the co- 
insurance clause does not convey its 
full intent to the co-insurer. 

The assured expects full protection. 
If the co-insurance clause were so 
framed as to be readily and clearly 
understood; if the assured were made 
to appreciate that in the event of loss— 
great or sma]l—he must participate, it 
is doubtful if he would consent to en- 
ter into the contract. 

Would it not therefore be wise to 
seek some other method of securing 
an adequate rate of premium? 

Could not equitable rates be better 
secured by guaging the premium ac- 
cording to the proportion of the value 
of the property which the assured 
elects to protect by actual insur- 
ance? Actual premium would thus be 
secured in place of co-insurance; the 
assured would be freed from participa- 
tion in losses, and might be influenced 
to protect a large portion of the prop- 
erty value with actual insurance by 
this elastic method of rating. 








From ‘‘ Profitable Advertising.’’ 





Independence in Trade Journals. 


HE trade journal that pursues an independent policy, permitting 
no dictation from those who use its advertising columns, and 
considering the reader’s interests solely, is immeasurably superior 
to the other kind as an advertising medium. 
journal because of its standing with its readers. 


Advertisers use a 
Therefore, the 
















journal that places its standing with its readers ahead of every other 
consideration is the journal that will give advertisers the best service. 
It will be found in almost every instance that when a medium is 
so anxious to secure advertising as to make any concession to adver- 
tisers, its valueislow. In fact, the probability is, that it has no value 
whatever, and advertisers are justified in refusing to consider it. 
Independent journalism has a value of its own—it appeals to 
readers, and therefore it ought to appeal to discerning advertisers. 


wv 
The Trade Journal of the Future. 


HE trend of events indicates that there will be fewer trade 

journals in the future than exist today, but that they will 
average up better from the standpoint of legitimacy. In other 
words, the journals having a real value will live; while those with 
a purely imaginary value will succumb to the inevitable. The 
trade journal of the future will be one that fills a want in the trade, 
and not one that merely fills a wantin the publisher’s bank account. 
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HANDLING AGENCY COMMISSIONS IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Company organizations dealing with 
commissions continue to discuss and 
attempt to solve the ever burning 
question of non-union competition. 
The recent attempt to bring competing 
elements into harmony in the eastern 
field having miscarried, the Eastern 
Union has turned to the consideration 
of the separation plan as an alterna- 
tive movement. At the same time a 
number of ‘‘non-union companies”’ 
have formed a separate organization 
for the purpose of acting together on 
matters of mutual interest. 

The separation plan has not enough 
advocates among Eastern Union mem- 
bers to insure its adoption at this time. 
Company officials are not wholly 
pleased with the results of the separa- 
tion movement undertaken by the 
Western Union some five years ago, 
although the ‘“‘Insurance Post’’ of Chi- 
cago maintains very strongly that 
western managers as a whole are very 
well satisfied as to its wisdom. The 
‘*Post’’ estimates that the increased 
expense cost due to separation is 
about 2 per cent. of the premiums, 
but says that this increase is compen- 
sated by the improved classification 
of risks and the improved morale 
among local agents. 

The Southeastern Tariff Association 
is also experimenting with a form of 
separation, and the plan no doubt will 
be again urged in the Eastern Union 
unless in the meantime other and 
more satisfactory methods of settle- 
ment are brought to the front. Some 
company Officials believe that the or- 
ganized agency movement might with 
propriety take up the question with a 
view to promoting harmony without 
putting into force the harsh and dis- 
turbing plan of separation. Company 
managers claim that it is no pleasure 
to them individually to disturb long 
existing relations with satisfactory 
agents, but they feel that in their 





loyalty to organized effort they may 
be called upon to adopt measures 
which will bring about such a re- 
sult. 

No doubt organized agency inter- 
ests could assist in a situation of this 
kind and possibly would be disposed 
to do so, but are not likely to move in 
the matter until their co-operation is 
definitely sought. 

The purposes of the new organiza- 
tion of non-union companies, called 
the ‘‘Information Exchange,’’ while 
not definitely known, seems to be 
quiescently favorable to co-operation 
with the Eastern Union. The signers 
of the call for the meeting at which 
the organization was perfected out- 
lines the following objects: 

The failure of the movement to sufiiciently 
increase the membership of the Eastern Union 
to warrant the adoption of certain measures 
necessary for the improvement of the business 
has caused us to consider the many advantages 
which might be derived from the formation of 
an organization composed of companies not 
members of that body. 

With the commission and other disputed 
questions eliminated such an association, formed 
upon the broad basis of the consideration only 
of the mutual interests of the members, could 
prevent demoralization of rates, assist in many 
reforms, including the reduction of expenses, 
and, by the interchange of information and 
views, keep in constant touch with and handle 
situations which, owing to our lack of organiza- 
tion, we are today unable to control or prevent. 
It would enable us to act as a body in the sup- 
port of boards, rates and movements for the 
betterment of the business, and to co-operate 
with the Eastern Union in all matters of mutual 
benefit. 


Presumably the objects of the or- 
ganizaton are covered by this declara- 
tion of those mainly responsible for 
its being. The companies included in 
the “‘Information Exchange’”’ are: 


Providence Washington, Agricultural, West- 
chester, Aachen & Munich, American, Pa., 
United Firemen’s, Delaware, Union, Pa., Na- 
tional Union, Prussian National, London Assur- 
ance, Equitable F. & M., Williamsburg City, 
New Hampshire Fire, Seeurity, Conn., Reliance, 
Rochester German, Dutchess County. 
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AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS IN LARGE CITIES AND SMALL TOWNS. 









San Francisco, Dec. 14, 1904. 
Editor of Insurance Economics: 

In persuing the article on ‘‘Local 
Agents’ Commissions in Large Western 
Cities,’ published in your October 
number, I am inclined to think the 
contributor did not give the subject 
the most careful thought. 

Let us make a few other comparisons 
between the agent of a 5,000 town and 
a 500,000 city. The agent in the 5,000 
town does not make insurance his sole 
business. If he does, he is satisfied 
with a very small income and is prob- 
ably worth no more than he receives. 
He has no extra office rent to pay. He 
does not post his fire maps. He can 
do all of his own work. He is not ex- 
pected to adjust losses. He does not 
have to pay brokerage. 

While he is commissioned by the 
company, outside of his 15 per cent. 
he is agent of the assured especially 
when a loss occurs. The agent who 
can get his customers the most money 
when a loss occurs and can get the 
most liberal form of policy accepted 
is the most popular agent. Of course, 
there are exceptions. Naturally, he 
has not the field to make him the un- 
derwriter that he would be in a city 
of 500,000. If he is, he is wasting his 
time in a 5,000 town. Last, but not 
least, he is probably not a reader of 
**Insurance Economics.”’ 

Let us move to the 500,000 city and 
see what the agent is expected to be 
and todo. First: He is expected to be 
a representative man—one of experi- 
ence and judgment—familiar with 
classifications and mortality of risks, 
capable of adjusting losses and, in 
every way, an agent of his company. 

Second: He is expected to have and 
maintain a prominent office with office 
force, keep his maps posted, watch his 
lines (while the town agent sends in 
all he can and trusts to his company 
to cancel or reinsure). If his company 


is doing the amount of business it 
should, he has little time for solicit- 
ing, hence the broker, and here comes 
the ‘‘watch dog’’ over the broker. 

Your contributor mentions 5 per 
cent. as a sufficient remuneration over 
and above the brokerage for putting 
the business through the books, post- 
ing the maps, collecting the premi- 
ums, becoming responsible for losses 
through brokers, etc. No company 
with a premium income of $30,000 in 
a city could pay office rent, clerks’ 
salaries, etc., for 5 per cent., viz: $1,- 
500. It would have to pay a com- 
petent manager more than that. 

While companies may find it more 
satisfactory to maintain salaried offi- 
ces in large cities, I do not think they 
find it more economical. A single 
agent in a 500,000 city could not do all 
of the soliciting and do his company 
justice hence the necessity for the 
‘‘two middle men”’ until the assured 
comes direct to the office, which time 
I fear is far distant. In fact, when a 
party applies direct to my office for 
insurance, I become rather suspicious 
and wonder how he has escaped the 
broker. 

Summing it all up, I think the prin- 
cipal agent’s time in a city of 500,000 
people is too valuable to waste in so- 
liciting five and ten dollar premiums. 
As well may he claim that the time 
and ability of the shipping clerk ina 
wholesale house is as valuable as that 
of the man in the office who passes on 
the credits as to maintain that the 
agent in the 5,000 town is as valuable 
as the manager in the 500,000 city. 

It is only a ‘‘rose by another name”’ 
whether the company maintains a 
salaried office in a city or appoints a 
general agent on commission. In the 
first instance, it makes one of the two 
middle men and, no doubt, with a 


greater expense. 
Edward E. Potter. 
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FEDERAL SUPERVISION: WHAT IT SHOULD STAND FOR IF ADOPTED. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY SAMUEL Davis. 


How soon will Federal supervision 
of insurance be established? In what 
shape will it be inaugurated? Will it 
be more or less comprehensive and 
searching than our present methods? 
The subject is up for settement at last. 
It is safe to predict that it will occupy 
the center of the stage until definitely 
disposed of. 

Assuming that Congress can pass a 
constitutional act for the regulation 
and control of insurance within the 
borders of our country, what effect 
will the new system have on the busi- 
ness of life insurance? The importauce 
of successful supervision to all other 
forms of insurance is small when com- 
pared with the absolute dependence of 
life insurance upon adequate and in- 
telligent regulation. 

A contract of life insurance may run 
for fifty years or more. On most other 
insurances the period of time covered 
by the contract expires in a year ora 
few years at most. Usually the latter 
policy can be renewed without prej- 
udice. Under a life insurance policy 
the company is bound as long as the 
insured pleases while the fire or acci- 
dent company may cancel at any time. 

The desirability, therefore, of a 
Federal insurance law should be tested 
by the results of a change from 
present methods on the life companies. 
Other forms of indemnity are not on 
the same basis of scientific exactness 
and will fare well enough under either 
method of supervision. 

Two men of ability have recently 
given us their views on the sub- 
ject; one a favorable estimate by 
Henry E. Hess, and a strong criticism 
by Actuary 8S. H. Wolfe for the other. 
Mr. Hess makes a strong case on the 
capacity of Congress to establish Fed- 
eral supervision; he also makes some 
statements about state supervision 
which many will take exceptions to. 

After enumerating the burdens 
which the companies are subject to 





at present, he says: ‘‘. .. and with 
it all the country is affronted by fail- 
ures that should not have been pos- 
sible, and by all sorts of swindling 
schemes that flourish because only 
permitted to operate away from their 
ostensible homes.’’ But it has been 
twenty-five or more years since a 
regular life insurance company has 
been unable to meet its obligations. It 
is characteristic of life insurance that 
claims are paid immediately and in 
full. 

Mr. Hess thinks that under Federal 
supervision ‘‘. . . honest companies 
would receive even handed justice in 
every section of the country; and be- 
cause it would save to the peuple the 
vast sums which they now pay for su- 
pervision that does not protect them.’’ 

The loudest complaints in recent 
years over unjust treatment have 
come from companies clearly in the 
wrong, like the Royal Exchange, or 
from life companies desiring to try 
some new wrinkles held by the au- 
thorities to be subversive of correct 
principles. 

From the standpoint of life insur- 
ance the general testimony is that the 
present system of supervision has been 
highly successful. The wonderful 
growth of the business has been 
greatly aided (not hindred) by the 
work of the best departments. Now 
it needs to be shown that Federal 
supervision will maintain as high a 
degree of excellence as that existing 
in the best examples of state control. 
If this can be done in a convincing 
manner it is quite evident that the 
escape from the vexation now caused 
through lack of uniformity in state 
requirements cannot come too soon. 

A reason constantly urged for change 
in methods is that the heavy expense 
caused by the present system would 
be discontinued. This is open to ques- 
tion. The introduction of Federal su- 
pervision would in no way curtail the 
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taxing power of the state. Nothing 
short of an amendment to the con- 
stitution could limit the state’s right 
to levy its own taxes. Abatement of 
taxes and other changes consequent 
on state supervision must come as 
the voluntary act of the state. Mr. 
Host’s proposal to put certain charges 
on the state where they properly 
belong is very appropriate just 
now. 

State supervision should not be 
judged by notorious examples of its 
abuse in isolated cases, where it is 
made a matter of political jobbery, 
but by the best examples of the plan. 
Political malpractice is not a conse- 
quence of state supervision of insur- 
ance, but an unfortunate phase of our 
national life, even more noticeable in 
other kinds of business than in insur- 
ance work. 

The entire expense of supervision 
should be borne by the state, out of 
funds raised by general taxation, and 
the companies relieved of the burden 
unintelligently put upon thrift. Ex- 
cept that it would probably be sound 
to tax the profits of stockholders. The 
reason for this is that the uninsured 
in a community enjoy a part of the 
prosperity which the people as a 
whole realize from the transactions 
of insurance. 

To the extent that insurance lessens 
pauperism and encourages thrift, or 
when it enables the burned out mer- 
chant to begin business anew, it miti- 
gates the effect of disaster in the com- 
merce of the people and all the persons 
in the community are thereby bene- 
fitted. This is good ground for a gen- 
eral movement to have remitted the 
greater part if not the whole of present 
fees and churges, but it is in no way 
connected with Federal supervision. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Hess sub- 
mits that ‘‘. . . while the ostensible 
purpose of insurance departments is 
claimed to be the protection of policy- 
holders, state supervision is but a 
device for taxation... ”’ the fact is 
that present methods, although abused 
in many instances, do protect the 











policyholders. A company does not 
get very far if unable through in- 
herent weakness or deliberate choice, 
to meet the requirements fixed by the 
best state departments. 

A few years ago John A. McCall 
said: 

That state supervision is a perfect remedy for 
all the evils of life insurance mismanagement, no 
one will for a moment claim; that it has in 
itself the seeds of many evils which ultimately 
injure the very interest which it is ostensibly 
created to protect is only too apparent; but I 
believe that the unprejudiced student of its his- 
tory will concede that from the date of its origin 
and during its growth state supervision has 
grappled successfully with serious evils and has 
succeeded in great measure in protecting the 
best interests of the policyholders and the com- 
panies. 

If the crudities existing in some 
localities could be refined and general 
uniformity in practice secured, while 
fees and taxes were reduced to a min- 
imum, would the demand for Federal 
supervision be as insistent? 

It is pertinent to inquire here whe- 
ther the companies do not really ex- 
pect to obtain a new form of super- 
vision. Is it not desired to formulate 
a brand new body of regulations in 
place of the present code which is the 
result of half a century’s work and 
experience? Assessment companies, 
stipulated premium concerns, board- 
contract organizations and all off- 
color companies which flourish where 
the laws are defective, if recognized 
by a Federal department, would have 
their fields of operation greatly ex- 
tended. 

Members of Congress do not neces- 
sarily know more of insurance than 
members of state legislatures. There 
are today in the Middle West a score 
of life companies whose establishments 
are so flimsily constructed as to bar 
them from admission to more conser- 
vative states. Will not these obtain 
recognition from a Federal depart- 
ment? A constituent who wants his 
stipulated premium company provided 
for can get the ear of his representa- 
tive in Congress as readily as anyone 
else. If the bars were let down much 
dumage could be done while the new 
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department was obtaining its experi- 
ence. 

It is not an easy matter to con- 
trovert the objections raised against 
Federal supervision by Mr. Wolfe in 
‘*Assurance,’’ unless it can be shown 
that his fear is goundless that the 
strictness and scope of regulation will 
be relaxed. The method of German 
supervision which he describes makes 
our Own very tame in comparison. 
And yet if we return to first principles 
we recall that government takes a 
hand in insurance matters because its 
citizens are unable to protect them- 
selves. Life insurance is mysterious 
to the uninformed, and lacking an 
education in its scientific foundation 
he is not able to discriminate between 
a good and bad contract which he 
must hold to for a lifetime. 

To be of any value atall supervision 
must be authoritative, comprehensive 
and vital. Without casting any re- 
flections, this supervision must be of 
a higher order than the attainments 
of national bank regulation and more 
successful in enforcing its rules than 
the interstate commerce commission 
has been. If we may obtain by Fed- 
eral supervision a regulation more 
complete and no less rigid than we 
now have, if we can immediately and 
finally eliminate unworthy companies 
and put a check on the galloping ex- 
pense rate of the whole lot of good 
companies, then we want Federal 
supervision. 

We do not want it for the purpose 
of giving greater freedom from re- 
straint or to leave more range to ex- 
periments or to make it easier for 
companies of an inferior grade to do 
business. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, 
that business sagacity and professional 
pride will move the companies to ob- 
tain a law which shall represent the 
best features of existing system and 
which shall strengthen instead of 
weaken the institution. It is natural 
to expect that men like Mr. Wolfe will 
have a hand in shaping the legislation. 
The friends of effective supervision 








who have helped to form our present 
laws should recognize that Federal 
supervision is bound tocome. They 
should take an active interest in its 
establishment and incorporate their 
views in the bills and amendments 
to be presented. It is possible to 
prevent any breaking down of the 
safeguards now protecting the policy- 
holders. 

At all events whether Federal super- 
vision be inaugurated quickly or not, 
the renewed agitation about it will in- 
duce state supervisors to move actively 
for a reduction in fees and costs. It 
may be observed that economic forces 
are compelling a greater degree of 
publicity for all sorts of corporations. 





WHAT ONE WOMAN DOES. 


This is what one woman is doing, a widow, 
with a family of children and an income from an 
estate which yields her about $1,000a year. The 
$1,000 she pays out annually in premiums for 
life and endowment insurance and annuities to 
protect ber children and to provide for her own 
future. In addition to this, she earns her living 
by selling life insurance. If this is not faith in 
the business, what is it? How many life insur- 
ance men and women show as much faith by 
putting, not only all their work, but all their 
surplus income into life insurance. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND INSURANCE. 


The savings banks deposits in the United 
States today amount to slightly over $3,000,000,- 
000. The deposits (assets) in American life 
insurance companies represent about $2,400,- 
000,000. 

While there is not much difference in the 
amount of the deposits in the two institutions, 
life insurance deposits being in fact somewhat 
less, yet the actual value represented thereby is 
a great deal more in the case of life insurance 
companies. The savings bank deposit repre- 
sents a pledge to return $3,000,000,000 and no 
more. The life insurance deposit represents a 
pledge to return nearly $10,000,000,000, the in- 
surance which is to be paid to beneficiaries under 
policy contracts. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association, President Joseph 
A. De Boer of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont, speaking on “current life 
insurance practice in the United States,” said: 
‘“¢ The tendency today is in the direction of early 
distributions with an application of the dividend 
toward the reduction of the annual premium to 
be paid.” Mr. De Boer’s view of the subject is 


worthy of special mention, since his own com- 
pany practices the ‘“‘ deferred” as well as the 
annual surplus distribution method.—Pelican. 
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SUICIDE A NATURAL AND PROPER LIFE INSURANCE HAZARD. 









BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


It is sometimes argued that it is im- 
moral for a life insurance company to 
pay suicide claims, for the reason that 
the insured is thereby subjected to a 
constant temptation to benefit his 
estate by taking his own life, and also 
that it is unfair to other policyholders 
to take their money to pay claims un- 
der policies which have been termi- 
nated by the voluntary act of the in- 
sured. This is, I think, too narrow a 
view to take of the subject. There is 
probably no one in this room who at 
the present time expects to take his 
own life; but any one of us may do so 
in the near future, owing, perhaps, to 
inclinations which we have not the 
power to resist. A slight fracture of 
the skull may so disorganize the brain 
as to render it morbid and abnormal. 
Any physical or mental illness may 
be attended with such suffering that 
death seems to be the one consumma- 
tion to be longed for. 

Who can say that suicide under 
such circumstances differs practically 
and materially from death by disease 
or accident? It is my belief that it is 
well in the matter of suicide to give 
the policyholder the benefit of every 
reasonable doubt, and if he took his 
policy honestly and without any in- 
tention to defraud the company, the 
company can well afford to pay all 
suicide claims that are likely to arise. 
The vital question seems to be not one 
of refined ethics or philosophical 
equity, but rather one of the practical 
needs and desire of the average man 
who takes out a policy of insurance 
on his life. Certainty of payment of 
the policy in case of the death of the 
insured is of much more value to the 
average policyholder than any nice 
question of abstract and theoretical 
philosophy. 

It is sometimes argued, however, 
that the practice of life insurance 
companies in paying suicide claims 
tends to enormously increase the num- 


ber of suicides. Ido not believe that 
this is true in the case of companies 
whose policies do not recognize suicide 
claims occurring within two years 
from the issue of the policies. It is 
very hard to get reliable statistics as 
to the prevalence of suicides among 
insured lives. The best that I can do 
to illustrate my position is to give the 
figures relating to suicide claims oc- 
curring in the experience of one* large 
and well known company. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of such 
claims occurring during each of the 
past thirty-two years. The percent- 
ages in the table result from a com- 
parison between the number of policies 
in force in each of such years, and the 
number of lives terminated by suicide: 


Policies 

in Force Per. Aver- 
Year. End of Year. Suicides. centage. age. 
1872 cee - 389,425 7 0.018 
1873 ..e00. 39,938 5 0.018 
18T4.ccee. 41,302 9 0.022 
1875. .cccece 43,015 12 0.028 
1876..206. 43.307 8 0.018 
187T.cccoe 42,796 6 0.014 
1868 ..cccee 41,764 9 0.022 0.019 
1879 .ccccs 42,286 3 0.031 
1880... 44,350 1l 0.025 
1881 .cccce 46.652 12 0.026 
1882...06 « 47,837 12 0.025 
1883... 49,178 11 0.022 0.026 
1884....0. 50,361 9 0.018 
1885.22.00 51,846 10 0.019 
1886..00. 53,633 12 0.022 
1887 .cccece 55.362 8 0.014 
1888 ..000 57,954 16 0.028 0.020 
1889.... 61,327 15 0.025 
1890...6. - 65,154 15 0.023 
1891 ..ccce 69,350 14 0.020 
1892 ...ccee 74,346 16 0.022 
1803...0.000 77.493 17 0.022 0.022 
1894..ccee 80,744 30) 0.038 
1895 ...0. 84.916 3t 0.040 
1896... 87.979 28 0.032 
1897 .cccee 92.7 28 0.030 
1898 .ccce 97,884 31 0.031 0.034 
1899 .. cece 106,178 12 0.011 
1900.60 see 112,569 18 0.016 
190] ..ccce 120,869 30 0.025 
1902 .cccee 130.145 30 0.023 
1903.22.00. 141,504 29 0.020 0.019 


During the latter half of this period 
this company’s new policies have been 
*Tbe Mutual Benefit. 
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incontestable by their terms after the 
second year, and the same rule of in- 
contestability has been applied to its 
older policies. It would have been 
more satisfactory if the percentages 
had shown the percentages of the 
total number of suicides to the total 
number of lives insured; but this in- 
formation was not conveniently avail- 
able. 

The percentages given seem to indi- 
cate that the tendency of suicides 
among insured lives, has, of late years, 
been to diminish rather than increase, 
relatively speaking. The _ suicides 
shown by the table include all those 
which might fairly be attributed to 
disease, as well as those where there 
was some reason to believe that death 
might have resulted from accident. 
The experience of the company re- 
ferred to is that policyholders insured 
for small amounts are as likely to 
commit suicide as those insured for 
larger amounts. Making due allow- 
ance for the heavy expense that would 
be incurred in litigation, and for the 
large number of litigated cases which 
would certainly be decided against the 
company and in favor of the policy- 


holder, I do not believe that the mak- 
ing of policies incontestable after two 
years raises the cost of insurance to the 
average policyholder more than 10 or 
15 cents a year for each $1,000 of in- 
surance carried. Is there any policy- 
holder who would not gladly pay this 
trivial extra sum for insurance which 
precluded the idea of any dispute or 
quibble as to the payment of his policy 
after his death? 

In conclusion I will only add that it 
is my belief that the experience of well 
managed companies has shown that if 
a careful preliminary selection be 
made among applicants for insurance, 
there is little fear of any material- 
ly unfavorable subsequent selection 
against the company owing to liberal 
non-forfeiture conditions or incontes- 
table policies or any other cause except 
the loss of the policyholders’ confi- 
dence in the rectitude of the company’s 
management, or in the ability of the 
company to meet its future obliga- 
tions. Such loss of confidence would 
be due only to unpardonable misman- 
agement of the company’s affairs by 
those to whom its conduct is com- 
mitted. 





PROFESSIONAL DEMANDS ON 


LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITORS. 








WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics By C. E. Younc. 








The new era of life insurance de- 
mands solicitors who regard their 
calling as a profession. Successful 
solicitation requires careful prepara- 
tion and study. A man must educate 
himself in the business so that he may 
submit it to prospects with the con- 
viction imparted by knowledge. 

Company managers are securing 
agents who view the business as tlieir 
life work and fit themselves for it ac- 
cordingly. The times have cha ged. 
Not long since, one unskilled i. so- 
liciting, ignorant as to the business, a 
failure, perhaps, in his former occu- 
pations, was permitted to try his 
hand at field work, without any pre- 
liminary training. The ranks were 


crowded with men of this calibre, and 
life insurance suffered thereby. 

It is now universally recognized 
that an insurance salesman, the same 
as a mercantile salesman, must be 
thoroughly equipped with knowledge 
of his business, in order to command 
attention and consideration. Com- 
petent solicitors have largely suc- 
ceeded the incompetent. In conse- 
quence, the occupation is held in high 
repute today. Yet, in the struggle 
for applications, in the endeavor to 
make a better showing, month by 
month, some managers still continue 
the shortsighted policy of encouraging 
the ‘‘floater.’’ 

The temptation is strong, it is true 
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Every manager wishes his office to be 
successful. His company expects 
steadily increasing premium receipts 
from his territory. The constant cry 
is for ‘‘more business.’’ Competition 
is sharp and every little counts. Al- 
most any man can induce some other 
man, a prosperous relative or friend, 
to apply for a policy of insurance. 
Knowledge or salesmanship do not en- 
ter into the transaction. It is a direct 
or indirect appeal for assistance. 
“Help me’’ is the gist of whatever 
argument is advanced by the solicitor. 
The applicant regards his action more 
or lessa charity. Naturally, because 
the wisdom of his step has not been 
brought to his attention properly. He 
does not consider that he is making a 
solid investment, with the added 
benefit of absolute protection for him- 
self and his family. He is helping a 
friend, that is all. 

Thus the solicitor may be tempor- 
arily successful, but he soon reaches 
his limit. After he has exhausted the 
restricted quota of acquaintances 
whom he can approach on personal 
grounds, and is required to endeavor 
to talk straight business, the result is 
obvious. He is a failure. Becoming 
disheartened, hesoon retires from the 
work. Generally he is not sufficiently 
broad minded to admit that he himself 
is the cause of his failure. He blames 
the company and the business, and 
instead of remaining an advocate of 
insurance, is pleased to condemn the 
entire proposition. He exerts, as far 
as he can, a malign influence. 

Every man thus temporarily en- 
gaged in life insurance solicitation 
has an injurious effect upon the busi- 
ness. The little business he has se- 
cured gives no guarantee of perma- 
nence. It is probably true that a good 
proportion of lapses are policies placed 
in the manner described. The first 
premiums are paid, so that the soli- 
citor may collect his commission, af- 
terwards the policyholders are in- 
clined to discontinue. 

Thus the efforts of the agent, where 
he has been unsuccessful, are any- 





thing but salutary. The busy man, 
granting an audience to an incompe- 
tent agent, isquick to observe his ig- 
norance and general incapability. He 
dismisses him peremptorily, but re- 
tains a well defined prejudice against 
him, against the company, and against 
life insurance generally. This infiu- 
ence is encountered by the profes- 
sional solicitation. It isovercome, if 
at all, only by the expenditure of much 
time and the use of much argument. 
The agent’s capital (his time and 
knowledge) is sacrificed to remove a 
condition which should not have ex- 
isted. He is often unsuccessful in his 
efforts, however skillful he may be. 
Many a good risk is lost because of 
this unnecessary antagonism. 

The incompetent and temporary so- 
licitor (‘‘floater’’ I call him) should 


never be permitted to take up life in- 
surance. The field is a splendid one for 
a well equipped, well informed, tactful 
agent. His future is assured if he will 
employ his talents properly and will 
work persistently. It is unjust to him 
to be handicapped by the incapable 
man. The influence of the floater is 
never helpful, always the reverse. 
Company officials recognize this fact, 
fortunately. In course of time this 
type of insurance solicitor will dis- 
appear. 


NO HIGH PRESSURE BUSINESS. 


We do not wish any undue pressure for busi- 
ness, but simply desire a steady and well-balanced 
effort, expressing average and normal results. 
We want all the high-grade business obtainable 
through proper methods, but do not wish to 
sacrifice quality to volume. We prefer to issue 
no policy that does not give reasonable promise 
of renewal. We want insurance that is firmly 
glued to the books of the company. That kind 
of business only means profit to the general 
agent and growth to the institution.—J. B. Estee, 
Vice-President National Life of Vermont. 





THE MAN AND THE OPPORTUNITY. 


When you shall say, *‘ As others do, so will I: 
I renounce, I am sorry for it, my early visions; 
I must eat the good of the land and let learning 
and romantic expectations go until a more con- 
venient season;” then dies the man in you; 
then once more perish the buds of art, and 
poetry, and science, as they have died already in 
a thousand, thousand men. The hour of that 
choice is the crisis of your history, and see that 
you hold yourself fast by the intellect.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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ATTITUDE OF STATE DEPARTMENTS TO INSURANCE INTERESTS. 









WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY ZENO M. Host. 


There should te protection for the 
people against fraudulent and in- 
solvent corporations, and protection 
for the honest company against dis- 
honest competition. For these two 
purposes, supervision of insurance 
companies was inaugurated. 

Insurance corporations are purely 
creatures of the law and are subject 
to all necessary and desirable limita- 
tions that can be applied by the state 
without any interference of natural 
rights; and in granting to companies 
of other states and countries the priv- 
ilege of transacting business within its 
borders, the state determines the con- 
ditions upon which this privilege is 
granted and companies are required 
to comply with such conditions, for 
the doctrine of non-interference by 
the Federal government with the 
right reserved to the several states to 
administer their domestic affairs at 
their own pleasure, has been repeatedly 
affirmed by the supreme court of the 
United States. 

Supervision and publicity have been 
of incalculable value to the business 
of insurance. That these two safe- 
guards of the people have been ap- 
plied more to the business of life in- 
surance than to any other form of in- 
surance, is due to the evil of the de- 
ferred dividend contract and the 
enormous accumulation of surplus. I 
sincerely hope and believe that the 
time is not far distant when this great 
evil will be forever abolished. Then, 
and not till then, will the policyholder 
derive greatest benefits from the 
greatest business in the world in 
which he is personally interested as a 
partner. : 

How will this affect the company? 
For the extravagance now used in the 
conduct of its affairs will be substi- 
tuted economy; and every effort will 
be made to live within its loading for 
expenses. These two substitutes put 
in operation will naturally and must 





necessarily bring about a change in 
the nature of investments. The field 
for investment that grew more and 
more extensive when the deferred 
dividend contract was introduced,must 
diminish until it finally reduces to its 
original size outlined by the founders 
of life insurance. In the place of race 
for bigness and largest amount of in- 
surance written, will come a compe- 
tition to show the best results to the 
policyholder and to decrease the cost 
of insurance. It willsave policies from 
lapse and minimize the evils of rebat- 
ing and misrepresentation. 

Short period accounting will injure 
no one and will benefit all, and lead 
the conduct of the business back into 
the path of honest competition and 
protection at actual cost. 

It is my conviction that it would be 
a great protection to the people ifa 
law were enacted compelling the re- 
tirement of capital stock in life insur- 
ance companies. This would prevent 
its manipulation ; it would prevent con- 
trol of life insurance companies; it 
would vest in all the policyholders the 
control of the company and at the 
same time relieve them of the added 
expense of stock dividends. A life in- 
surance company does not need a capi- 
tal stock to insure solvency. It is true 
that capital formed an easy method 
for organization, but its chief purpose 
was to show an evidence of good faith. 
Such good faith can also be shown by 
providing a guarantee capital to be re- 
deemed when a sufficient membership 
has been obtained, after which the 
company should be conducted on the 
mutual plan. 

The business of casualty and surety- 
ship corporations appears to be ina 
very satisfactory and prosperous con- 
dition. The public is buying this class 
of insurance more freely than ever, 
and the companies are writing more 
liberal policies and giving their patrons 
greater security than ever before. 
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No legislation seems to be necessary 
in connection with the business of 
casualty and suretyship corporations 
at this time. 

The fraternal beneficiary societies, 
or at least some of them, are beginning 
to realize that nothing for any length 
of time can replace a rate calculated 
on mortality tables, and that their or- 
ganizations cannot permanently live 
and ignore the fundamental principles 
involved in life insurance. Some of 
these organizations are making every 
effort to safeguard the interests of 
their membership by bringing about 
a readjustment of rates to meet the 
requirements of mortality tables and 
experience. It is to be regretted that 
more rapid progress along these lines 
is not being made. 

Fire insurance companies require 
but very little attention at the hands 
of insurance departments. When their 
losses are promptly adjusted and paid, 
insurance departments hear but very 
little of them except when their an- 
nual statements are filed,and taxes and 
fees collected. The history of fire in- 
surance clearly teaches the existence 
of what has been termed a ‘‘conflagra- 
tion hazard,’’ and yet scores of compa- 
nies in the management of their funds 
take no account of it. Thisimportant 
element of their business should no 
longer be neglected. However, the 
problem is a difficult one, and one that 
only a skilled fire underwriter is com 
petent to solve. 

There has been no little agitation 
upon the question of uniform laws for 
all classes of insurance companies, and 
the question still remains: Would it 
be well to have the insurance laws of 
the several states exactly the same for 
all classes of insurance? My answer 
to this question is ‘‘Yes,’’ for I believe 
that uniform laws would not only be 
appreciated by the companies, but 
decidedly so by the several insurance 
departments. 

A uniform law pertaining to the ex- 
amination of companies would be 


hailed with welcome by all parties 
concerned. 


I believe that all insur- 








ance companies should receive a thor- 
ough examination at least every three 
years by their respective home depart- 
ment, without cost to the company, 
and a certified copy of the report of 
such examination furnished to the 
several insurance departments of the 
states in which the company is trans- 
acting business. Banks and building 
and loan associations are examined an- 
nually. Why should not an insurance 
company operating upon the mutual 
plan be examined at least every three 
years? The way some companies have 
departed from the original idea of 
transacting the businsss of insurance 
would warrant a demand for a thor- 
ough examination annually. 

When a company applies for admis- 
sion to transact business in a state, it 
should pay a reasonable fee to cover 
the cost of an investigation or exami- 
nation, such as may be necessary to 
enable the commissioner of insurance 
to properly pass upon the application 
for admission. However, after the 
company is admitted, it would be bet- 
ter for the policyholders, and better 
for the insurance department, if some 
fund were provided out of the large 
receipts from the companies, from 
which to pay the expense of necessary 
examinations. 

The matter of taxing life insurance 
companies should not be passed over 
without consideration. If the deferred 
dividend contract is abolished—as I 
hope it will be in the no far distant fu- 
ture—the tax imposed should be on 
premiums received on policies divided 
into two distinct classes: participating 
and non-participating. However, it is 
a question whether a mutual company 
can legally issue a non-participating 
policy. 

On the other hand, if the deferred 
dividend contract is not abolished, in- 
stead of a premium tax there should 
be a heavy tax imposed upon surplus 
accumulations. Had this been done 
in the past, there would have been 
maintained in life insurance an econ- 
omy of management which would 
have returned to each policyholder 
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his over-payments and given to each 
his insurance at actual cost. In en- 
acting laws, the state should seek to 
enforce and preserve the principle of 
mutuality, for so only can the people 
derive from insurance its greatest 
benefits. 

The argument has been advanced 
that deferred dividend contracts have 
been issued for over thirty years with- 
out any interference. It is hardly an 
argument for acompany to say: We 
bave violated our charter for over 








thirty years, therefore we should be 
permitted to keep right on violating 
it. Such an argument would hardly 
save a man from conviction, who was 
charged with stealing his neighbor’s 
wood, nor would the new policeman 
on the beat, who arrested him, be en- 
joined from the performance of his 
duty, because all the other policemen 
on the same beat for thirty years had 
failed to perform their duty, or never 
had their attention called to the 
vanishing wood pile. 





INSTALMENT INSURANCE AND ITS VARYING PRACTICES. 
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In the last analysis the motive 
which moves a man most strongly to 
insure is the desire to compensate his 
beneficiary in some degree for the loss 
of his income-producing ability. It 
would seem that the most logical way 
to accomplish this result is to furnish 
another income so protected that the 
principal amount cannot be lost or 
misused. 

About twenty years ago two com- 
panies devised a policy by whose 


terms, when the death of the insured 
occurred, the proceeds instead of be- 
ing paid over to the beneficiary were 
retained by the company and doled 
out in yearly instalments over a pe- 
riod of twenty years, or for the entire 
lifetime of the beneficiary. Until re- 
cently this kind of contract was not 
generally adopted by other companies. 

In the years 1899 and 1900 there was 
a very general remodelling of con- 
tracts consequent upon the change toa 


SHOWING THE PRACTICE OF SIX REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES ON THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES 
OF THE INSTALMENT POLICY. 








| | 
Premium — | 
Company. | Sos teheunatie eo Total | 
| Certain. ments. | 
| a puediansl 
8 $ g | 
A | 344.104 | 19.20= | 363.30 | 
B_ | 332.104 | 16.20= | 348.30 | 
C | 328.004+ | 17.00= | 345.00 | 
| 
D | 327.80+ | 1630= | 344.10 | 
| | 

E | 321.00+ | 19.30= | 340.30 
| | 
F | 318.90+ | 19.30=— 338.20 | 














| be ne Tae aoa 
Cash Cash Cash uring His Life- 
Value Value Value — Order the 
Bed End End | ceeds Paid to the 
10 Years. | 15 Years. | 20 Years. Beneficiary in 
| One Sum? 
$ $ 6|llUlU8 
2,270 | 3,670 | 5,310 No. 
Yes, But Contract 
1,994 3,359 | 4,979 Does Not So 
’ Provide. 
Yes, But Contract 
1,991 3,357 | 4,979 Does Not So 
Provide. 
9 rN ’ Yes, Provision 
2,212 3,574 5,178 Therefor in the 
Contract. 
2,140 | 3,520 | 5,190 No. 
No, Unless the 
1,913 3,222 4,770 Company as 
’ ’ ’ 
Trustee Approves. 
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three or three and one half per cent. 

reserve basis. Many new features 
were added including with some com- 
panies an option giving to the bene- 
ficiary the privilege of having the 
money paid in an elective number of 
instalments ranging from two to 
twenty-five. This optional instalment 
feature is quite different from the 
regular instalment or trust certificate 
policy. 

This year a number of companies 
doing business in Massachusetts have 
added the instalment policy to their 
lines. The writer recently had oc- 
casion to make some investigation 
into rates and contract provisions, and 
was struck by the variance in com- 
pany practice on the essential features 
of trust contracts. The companies in 
the accompanying table have practi- 
cally identical provisions for cash and 
loan values, extended and paid-up in- 
surances. They are incontestable not 
later than two years and pay suicides 
after two years. Because of these 
similarities they were selected and 
others with less liberal contract pro- 
visions not considered. 

Of course, the feature of this par- 
ticular form of policy which distin- 
guishes it from the usual contract 
which offers optional instalment to 
the beneficiary, is that the insured is 
enabled to leave his beneficiary an in- 
come in place of a round sum of 
money, relatively large for the bene- 
ficiary to have all at one time. But if 
the insured and beneficiary both live 
to old age then the desirability of 
this method of applying the proceeds 
-ceases and it becomes hardship. 

Out of the six companies in the 
table only one has a clause in the con- 
tract permitting the insured by direc- 
tion in writing to have the value of 
the twenty instalments commuted and 
paid in one sum. Two others say it 
may be done but the contract is silent 
on the matter. One assumes to delib- 
erate in the capacity of trustee on a 
request to commute and two other 
companies decline outright to do it. 
Usually the paid-up insurance pro- 









vided in case of discontinuance is pay- 
able in one sum and if the insured 
desires to commute he can attain his 
purpose by lapsing his policy, but to 
do so would mean a loss of dividends 
or some advantage to which in equity 
he should not be put. 

The rates and values shown are for 
a twenty pay life with insured and 
beneficiary each of age 42. Interest- 
ing differences in the composition of 
the premiums and the amount of the 
cash and loan values appear. The ap- 
parent advantage of company ‘‘A”’ if 
the insured desired to surrender at the 
end of twenty years over company 
“F’’ in the matter of cash value 
would be modified in a great degree 
by the relative dividend-paying ability 
of the two companies. 

Dividends are not considered here 
for the reason that they are uncertain if 
a long period of time is to be observed, 
and any company may become the re- 
verse of a good or bad dividend payer. 

It is not supposed that this table 
will have any special value for the 
Journal readers; but it may havea cer- 
tain curious interest for them. It af- 
fords opportunity to call attention to 
an insurance contract which is in 
great favor with lawyers and others 
who are in position to see the ease 
with which insurance money is dissi- 
pated and lost. It might be remarked 
incidentally that on life and limited 
life forms the instalment policy is 
about twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
than insurance payable in the regular 
way. 





PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE. 


“What would we do without Brown!” 

First, do something while he is here. Brown’s 
brains, or Brown’s money, or both, are essential 
to the very life of the firm and its business. 

Suppose Brown should die? Of course, if the 
factory or store should burn, the insurance 
would rebuild the one or restock the other. But 
you can’t rebuild Brown. 

The next best thing is to insure Brown, insure 
his life in favor of the firm. Partnership insur- 
ance is with us; it has come to stay, and while 
it cannot prevent death’s coming, it can mini- 
mize the misfortune his coming causes. 

It can also tide over tight times, forestall fail- 
ure, prevent dissolution, besides buying out 
Brown’s interest, or replacing Brown’s brains— 
so far as salary may do so—and continue the 
business with hardly a perceptible “slipping of a 
cog.”—Life Insurance Solicitor. 
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NATIONAL SUPERVISION AS VIEWED FROM WASHINGTON. 





WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY FRANK H. PELOUZE. 


The recent introduction of a bill in 
Congress for the regulation of insur- 
ance by a national commission, by 
Representative Morrell of Pennsyl- 
vania, calls renewed attention to the 
subject and is in line with the sug- 
gestion in the President’s message 
as well as the views held by Mr. Gar- 
field of the Bureau of Corporations. 
Mr. Morrell’s bill is in line with sev- 
eral that have gone before, but has 
also some new points which will at- 
tract public attention. 

The first effort to secure for insur- 
ance the same Federal recognition 
which has been extended to railroads, 
telegraphs, banks and other commer- 
cial interests dates back forty years 
when a memorial was addressed to 
Congress asking relief from the bur- 
den of over-supervision and too much 
legislation, but in 1868, at which time 
the supreme court made its famous 
decision in the case of Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia, in which insurance was declared 
not to be commerce, a black eye was 


given to the matter, since which time: 


the subject has been treshed over and 
over again by the constitutional law- 
yers. Asa result the many new meas- 
ures introduced have all met the same 
unfortunate ending. The present ses- 
sion of Congress is not likely to do 
much better, as the time is so short 
that only matters of great public in- 
terest in addition to the usual neces- 
sary legislation may be expected to go 
through. 

Mr. Morrell, however, proposes to 
urge action upon the bill and is hope- 
ful that something may be done dur- 
ing the present session. He is now 
preparing a brief which will discuss 
the objects of the billand the legal 
and constitutional questions involved 
in it. He strongly holds to the 
opinion that it ought to and will re- 
ceive favorable report from the com- 
mittee in charge. 

The general opinion is that an ex- 





tra session of the 59th Congress will 
be called about two months earlier 
than usual so that the matter would 
not be taken up again until next fall. 
The many changes that will occur in 
the personnel of the next Congress, 
bringing in so large a number of new 
faces, will require earnest and diligent 
effort on the part of the friends of the 
measure to get action upon it. 

In an interview discussing the con- 
stitutionality of his bill Mr. Morrell 
says that he has studied that phase of 
the question with some care and has 
no doubt as to its constitutionality. 
He thinks that the case of Paul vs. 
Virginia was decided before the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, and believes that under 
that amendment citizens of the United 
States, living in different states, are 
not only entitled to the equal protec- 
tion of the state laws, but also to the 
benefit of Federal laws which will 
protect them against the frauds and 
impositions of individuals or corpora- 
tions domiciled in other states or in 
foreign countries. 

He argues that if insurance is not 
commerce in the strictest sense of that 
term, it certainly cannot be denied 
that insurance policies are sometimes 
fraudulent, and asserts that Congress 
has as much power to prevent such 
frauds as it has to prevent the com- 
mission of frauds by lottery compa- 
nies. He contends that Congress has 
the undoubted right to prohibit wager 
policies and this would necessarily 
give it jurisdiction of the whole sub- 
ject. He admits that the subject isa 
difficult one and his bill may need con- 
siderable amendment to perfect it to 
the point of safety, but feels satisfied 
that as a general plan it is feasible. 

Representative Hepburn, chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which has charge 
of the bill, says that in view of the 
Paul vs. Virginia decision he is not 
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prepared to say positively that such 
a law as proposed would be constitu- 
tional, though he was disposed to be- 
lieve that in view of more recent de- 
cisions of the court and of the vast 
changes in conditions and the great 
‘ development of the business of insur- 
ance since that decision, the court 
would probably hold that interstate 
insurance was subject to national regu- 
lation. Mr. Hepburn believes that if 
the general government can regulate 
insurance there are many reasons 
why it would be desirable. 

Judge Richardson of Alabama, rep- 
resenting the minority on the com- 
mittee, has said that while the subject 
had not as yet been brought formally 
to the attention of the committee, he 
is inclined to think, from informal 
conversations, that some considerable 


‘opposition would develop, as had been 





the case in the last Congress when an 
attempt was made to tack a measure 
of like import to the bill creating the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor. 
Judge Richardson is recognized as 
one of the ablest constitutional au- 
thorities of the House, and while un- 
willing to be quoted in advance of dis- 
cussion by the committee will never- 
theless be found to have decided 
views when the matter is brought up. 

This bill, or one of similar kind will 
probably be introduced in the Senate 
after the holdiday recess, but will 
hardly get out of the committee be- 
fore the session ends, though it will 
be likely to have a strong supporter 
in Senator Dryden, who has long been 
a staunch advocate of governmental 
regulation of insurance. 





SENSIBLE ESTIMATE OF LAWSON’S PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 








From the OUTLOOK of New York, one of the few clear-headed magazines representing modern 
public opinion. 








It is a principle of common law that 
in a criminal case the accused is to be 
considered innocent until he is proved 
guilty, and that testimony by a con- 
fessed criminal who has_ turned 
‘*State’s evidence’’ is not to be ac- 
cepted without substantial corrobora- 
tion. We have read Mr. Lawson’s ar- 
ticles. They make at least one thing 
clear—that their author is a self-con- 
fessed, even if partially reformed, ac- 
complice, tool, and partner of the very 
men whom he is now denouncing as 
criminals and robbers of the public. 
According to the principle of common 
law which we have stated, no intel- 
ligent man needs to believe, in the 
present state of the case, either that 
Mr. Lawson is an unmitigated liar or 
that his opponents are unmitigated 
scoundrels. On the contrary, the man 
of reason is bound by every principle 
of intelligence, law and morals to re- 
serve his verdict until there is some 
impartial confirmation of the ques- 
tionable evidence now being given 
concerning an alleged gang of thieves 





by one of the gang. But while the 
juryman may not take sides or render 
a final decision until all the evidence 
is presented, he may form an opinion 
while the case is still in progress. 
Such an opinion we have, and we 
shall endeavor to state it in this ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Lawson contends that a number 
of rich and powerful capitalists are 
banded together to promote great in- 
dustrial and financial enterprises of 
doubtful character, for the purpose of 
fleecing the innocent investors who 
put their savings into the stocks and 
other securities of these enterprises. 
This group of promoters who reap 
great personal profits from the losses 
of the public he calls ‘‘the system;”’ 
and he asserts that ‘‘the system’’ in 
financial and speculative operations 
use not only their own money, but the 
money of trust companies, banks, and 
insurance corporations, of which they 
have obtained control. There is un- 
doubtedly a money power in this 
country; there are combinations of 
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capitalists, promoters, and wealthy 
speculators formed for the purpose of 
raising vr depressing the prices of 
stocks, thus incidentally ruining the 
petty and inexperienced speculator 
and often seriously injuring the legiti- 
mate investor; there are trust compa- 
nies, banks, and financial corporations 
which, in our judgment, and in the 
judgment of sound bankers and finan- 
ciers, have used the funds at their 
command, belonging to depositors or 
stockholders, for the purpose of un- 
safe and sometimes disreputable specu- 
lation and promotion. Mr. Lawson 
knows this as well as anybody, be- 
cause he has been, according to his 
own statement, one of the most un- 
scrupulous and notorious brokers en- 
gaged in this kind of work. But this 
is not to say that all insurance compa- 
nies, all banks, all industrial corpora- 
tions, all mining enterprises, all rail- 
roads, all capitalists, all trusts, are or- 
ganized attempts to rob the unsuspect- 
ing public. Mr. Lawson’s articles, on 
the contrary, are so violent, so sweep- 
ing, so undiscriminating, and so irre- 
sponsible, that he may justly be said 
to give his readers the impression that 
all great financiers and financial insti- 
tutions are untrustworthy; and thus 
he fans the flame of class suspicion 
and hatred. This is why The Outlook 
believes the Lawson articles are un- 
worthy of serious consideration, ex- 
cept as a curious social and journal- 
istic phenomenon. 

Various explanations have been 
made of Mr. Lawson’s motives in 
writing these extraordinary articles. 
It is always dangerous to try to define 
the motives of any individual, and un- 
fair and unjust for a public journal to 
do so in the case of a private person. 
The last thing that Mr. Lawson wishes, 
however, is to be considered a private 
person, and we therefore venture to 
discuss his motives. It is a matter of 
common knowledge in Boston, where 
Mr. Lawson lives, that financially and 
socially, as an individual and as a 
broker, he courts and thrives on no- 
toriety. It is instinctivein him to love 
publicity, as it was instinctive in 
Thoreau to love solitude. He is the 
kind of a man who likes to be pointed 
at as he walks along the streets, or 
whispered about as he travels in a 








public conveyance, or discusssed in 
the newspapers when he engineers a 
‘‘deal.’’ This love of notriety is one 
of his motives for writing his sensa- 
tional articles and for flooding the 
newspapers with singular personal 
telegrams and startling personal ad- 
vertisments. Another of his motives 
he discloses himself. He has been the 
partner, agent, and tool of a small 
group of unscrupulous and vicious 
financiers typified by Mr. Addicks, of 
Delaware. He appears to have been 
“turned down”’ by this group of pro- 
moters, or to have failed to get as 
large a share of profits from them as 
he thought was hisdue. He has had 
as the result a personal quarrel with 
them, and is saying to them: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I will show you whether all of 
you together or Thomas W. Lawson 
alone is the most powerful. I will 
make you sorry that you ever turned 
me out of your counsels and erased my 
name from your profit-sheet.’’ <A 
craving for notoriety and a seeking 
for personal revenge are therefore the 
motives with which he writes, and 
not a public-spirited desire to serve 
the people as an unselfish adviser. He 
is like a quack who, having attracted 
a crowd by a vulgar harangue, may 
be able to point out the obvious symp- 
tom of a common disease, but who 
sells his noxious cure-all for his per- 
sonal profit, not for his unsophisticated 
patients’ benefit. 

His articles do serve one really use- 
ful purpose. They emphasize the 
wisdom of the avoidance by small in- 
vestors of large rates of interest or of 
purely speculative enterprises. All 
‘“*get-rich-quick’’ schemes are disas- 
trous in the long run, and all schemes 
of financial and industrial promotion 
which are based on over-capitaliza- 
tion, or speculative values created in 
Wall Street, are sure to be failures in 
the end. The remedy for the public, 
however, does not lie in clinging to 
the coat-tails of a self-styled reformer 
of the Lawson type, whose proffer of 
help consists simply in advising the 
public to sell one kind of inflated se- 
curities and buy another kind of 
equally speculative stock with the 
proceeds. It lies in the regulation by 
State and Federal law of all corporate 
business, private and public, in such a 
way that the ordinary investor may 
easily get at the facts concerning the 
securities which he wishes to pur- 
chase, and may have reasonable ex- 
pectation that the enterprises which 
he joins will be economically and 
honestly administered. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’S” DEFENCE. 


Some weeks ago a paragraph appeared in The 
Spectator to the effect that the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburg had made certain changes in its official 
staff, “due to dissatisfaction with the results 
achieved for the money expended.” Such re- 
port was current news in the field, and substan- 
tially the same statement was printed in other 
insurance journals. President Reed of the 
Reliance wrote us to correct the report, saying 
that the changes in the official staff were not 
made because of dissatisfaction with the work 
of the officers named, and that they had been 
simply assigned to other positions in the field. 
This letter we printed in our first issue after its 
receipt, which was apparently satisfactory to 
the company. But in the latest issue of The 
Journal of Economics, Mr. Putnam, the editor 
of that paper, asserts that The Spectator was 
influenced to print the original paragraph with a 
view to discrediting the Reliance, because that 
company had withdrawn its advertisement. 
This statement is as absolutely false as it is 
gratuitous. Our relations with the officers of 
the Reliance have always been satisfactory to 
us, at least, and, as a matter of fact, they have 
given us an order for supplies of various publi- 
cations but a short time before the news para- 
graph in question appeared. At the National 
Life Underwriters’ convention, at which The 
Spectator had representatives present, there 
were various rumors circulating regarding the 
Reliance, the changes in the official staff and cer- 
tain changes at New York, etc., undoubtedly 
being the foundation for them. There were 
also rumors that the directors were dissatisfied 
with the acts of the management in several 
respects, including the life insurance club busi- 
ness at New York, whose business is no longer 
turned into the Reliance. We printed the re- 
port as stated, and should have been derelict in 
our duty as purveyors of insurance news had we 
neglected to do so. The answer of President 
Reed would have disposed of the matter entirely 
had not the callow young man of The Economist 
thought it furnished him an opportunity to 
injure Tbe Spectator by maliciously misrepre- 
senting the facts. Mr. Putnam has long been 
afflicted with an undue appreciation of himself, 
and has posed as a self-constituted censor of 
insurance companies and insurance journals. 
So long as he confined his publication to the 
airing of his individual idiosyncrasies regarding 
insurance, insurance men and insurance journals 
simply laughed at him as a harmless sort of a 
bore; but when he indulges in deliberate false- 
hoods regarding his contemporaries, his bore- 
dom hecomes offensive and it is time to puncture 
his bladder of self-sufficiency.—The Spectator. 


Comment by Editor of the Journal. 

To say that the statement was printed by other 
papers or that it was based upon rumor, or that 
after the statement was published the company 








was allowed to make a correction, does not ex- 
cuse the “ Spectator” for its offense. It would not 
have published the item without investigation 
had the Reliance been an advertiser. The order 
for supplies came too late. 

The “ Spectator’s ” practices, of which the in- 
stance referred to is but one, are well known. 
The relations between its advertising and reading 
columns are close and cordial. In certain meth- 
ods now condemned by the best insurance jour- 
nalists, the ‘‘ Spectator” is a rank offender. 
Age does not palliate, and custom makes it 
stale. 

The Journal does not hesitate to criticise in 
high, as well as low places, and what we may 
have to say concerning ‘‘ Spectator” methods is 
said in the interests of good practices in jour- 
nalism for which we, as well as others, stand. 

The *‘ Spectator” is not wholly bad, but its ad- 
vertising plan should be reformed. 


For Higher Journalism. 


Concerning the above matter the “ Insurance 
Field” of Louisville has the following to say: 

‘Insurance Economics well remarks that 
such action calls for merited condemnation from 
the many reputable insurance journals that are 
a credit to the underwriting profession. To be 
clean, to be wholesome, to be high-minded are 
qualities that mark the great gulf fixed between 
insurance newspapers that merit respect and 
those that do not. The day is far past when any 
publication may don its wraprascal and mask 
and demand of a company that it stand and 
deliver.” 





THE DUTIES OF LIFE. 


Though there may be other objects, this is 
true, that the life work of every man consists 
largely in caring for those dependent upon him 
and accumulating, if possible, a competency for 
old age. Some fail to provide even during their 
lives for those whose dependence they have 
created. Others support their dependents for a 
short time, but, dying without insurance, leave 
their wives and children to struggle for them- 
selves. Still others provide for their dependents 
during a long and useful life to find themselves 
alone in a helpless old age, dependent on the 
charity of strangers. Some form of life or en- 
dowment insurance will be found invaluable to 
every man faithfully discharging for himself and 
his dependents those duties of life, the perform- 
ance of which called forth the words ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant.”—Clarence M. 
Smith. 





A GOOD MOVE. 


The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, by a 
resolution of its board of directors, has volun- 
tarily invited the insurance departments of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Wisconsin to 
make a complete examination of the company’s 
affairs as of Dec. 31, 1904. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

















An occasional feminine reader of the Journal 
of Insurance Economics, after scanning the 
“Progress of Mankind” on the November cover, 
writes as follows: 

“T have just read it again, having read it sev- 
eral times previously. ‘Opportunity passes us 
by in every moment of indecision’ makes quite 
an impression on my mind. Is it possible that 
we are living at such a pace that we are allowed 
no time to make our decisions? Certainly it 
is so. Opportunities constantly knock at our 
doors, but we are so hurried we cannot stop to 
even consider them. Most assuredly is this 
true of the people who cling to the past and yet 
strive to take in all the present improvements 
by accommodating the modern to the past—an 
impossibility in many cases. 

“When failure meets them in developing some 
of their schemes it is called a lack of executive 
ability. What is executive ability? One of my 
young friends defines it in this manner: ‘Good 
executive ability consists in making other people 
do what is disagreeable to one’s self.” An 
answer not so far out of the way. 

‘“We all know that there are many minds 
capable of much could they but realize their 
ability and leave the petty details to be carried 
out according to dictation, they acting as dicta- 
tors. Some of us see these opportunities, try to 
seize and hold them while we are finishing 
something which is really completed; whereas, 
could we but know it, by clinging to these 
things which are completed we fail to hold the 
present chance. Some one else, more alert, 
takes it from us before we realize that it is gone. 

“The wise men say ‘there is nothing new 
under the sun.’ True enough, but newer devel- 
opment of old things is constantly going on and 
the people who can grasp the chance with a 
hold-fast grip are the successful men and women 
of today.” 





SOME SHORT NOTES. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburg has decided 
without extra premium to incorporate a pro- 
vision in its participating life policies to make 
the policy “fully paid up” in case the insured 
becomes totally and permanently disabled by 
accident or sickness. 





The Pittsburg Life & Trust has announced 
that hereafter it will pay the same commissions 
on all forms of non-participating policies on the 
ground that if it intends to treat policyholders 
fairly it should place the agents in a position to 
earn the same amount of money on all forms of 
policies. 





The Home Life has liberalized its rules in re- 
gard to writing insurance for women. 





The Connecticut insurance department re- 
cently made an examination of a life insurance 


company in Hartford and found the actual sur- 
plus to be over $3,000,000 more than was claimed. 
This increase came from the following items: 


Increased value of realestate... $21,000 
Excessive reserve liability.... 825,000 
Special reserve.......ecese0+- 2,186,000 


The company making this rather remarkable 
showing under examination is the 4tna Life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘*The Umbrella and Other Stories,” published 
by the “‘ Insurance Press,” New York, price 75 
cents per copy. A unique volume bound in 
cloth. A series of well-told stories into which 
is woven practical life insurance ideas. The 
stories are designed to help life insurance solici- 
tors and to be placed in the hands of halting 
prospects, the idea being that the stories of them- 
selves will interest the layman and that the in- 
surance seed contained therein will do the rest. 








“Life Assurance Primer,” by Henry Moir, 
actuary. Published by C. C. Hines’ Sons & Co., 
New York. Intended for use in schools, col- 
leges and universities, as well as for those en- 
gaged in life insurance. It deals with the ele- 
mentary principles of life insurance and is 
designed to fill the field as a textbook. Asa 
primer for actuarial students it will be found 
extremely useful. Especially valuable are the 
brief, concise descriptions of the various kinds 
of policies issued. 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


No one has yet arisen to say anything 
about Mr. Lunger’s article on the “ Passing 
of the General Agent.’’ The Journal of In- 
surance Economics will pay $25 for the 
best article on the present and future posi- 
tion of the general agent, article to contain 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 





FRICTION? 








Says One Point is Worth the Price 
We Give Many Points 


A commentor on insurance journals recently 
said: ‘‘A single point may be worth a year’s 
subscription.” Discriminating readers, how- 
ever, will prefer the journal which fora year’s 
subscription gives them many points. If the 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE EcCONoMics gave its 
readers only one point of value for a year’s 
subscription we should be ashamed to remain 
in business. 

For permanently profitable points try the 


Journal of Insurance Economics, 
159 Devonshire Street, - - Boston, Mass. 










































Insurance Journals worth 
Patronizing 


Insurance Engineering, 120 Liberty 
St., New York, N. Y. Especially devoted 
to enginee-ing matters, particularly in their 
relation to fire insurance. The only pub- 
lication of its kind, and particularly valu- 
able to insurance experts. 

Price, $3.00 per year; 25c per copy. 


The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Branch offices, Chicago and Atlanta. An 
up-to-date weekly newspaper covering all 
departments in the Southern and Western 
fields. Of particular value to agency in- 
terests. Special life insurance supplement 
once a month. Covers its particular field 
better than any other paper. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies 15c. 


Insurance Post, Royal Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. A fortnightly insurance review. 
Strong in its editorial articles and contain- 
ing features of special value to all insur- 
ance men in the Western field. 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies I5c. 





Insurance Press, 120 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y. A weekly newspaper cover- 
ing all branches of insurance in the East- 
ern field, as well as general and specific 
information of interest to all insurance 
men. Contains special features in fire and 
life departments not found in other papers. 

Price, $5.00 per year; I5c per copy. 


The Standard, 60 India St., Boston, 
Mass. An enterprising weekly covering 
the New England field in all branches 
better than any other paper. Contains 
special features not found in other publi- 
cations. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies Ioc. 





Weekly Underwriter, 58 William St., 
New York, N. Y. A weekly review cover- 
ing all branches, strong in its editorial 
comment and making a specialty of insur- 
ance returns by States. Also has the best 
information respecting State insurance leg- 
islation. 

Price, $5.00 per year; single copies Ioc. 





Western Underwriter, 164 La Salle St., 
Chicago, I1l., and Cincinnati, Ohio. A first- 
class weekly paper covering the Central 
Western insurance news better than any 


other publication. Indispensable to fire, 
casualty, and life agents in that section. 
Special monthly issue relating to life in- 
surance, 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies 15c; 
special life number 2oc. 











ERMANIA 
FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE 





STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1904 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 


remium Reserve . . | . 2,178,043.74 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment . 148,061.89 
Reserve for All Other Claims . ‘ 5,263.89 
Net Surplus ; a _ 2,518,464.11 
Total Assets . $5,849,833.63 





THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operates on a full 3 I-2 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and offers 
the very best possible security, with 

a safe, equitable contract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. . $35,784,011 
RESERVE, $32,007,704 
OTHER LIABILITIES, 561,703 


32,569,407 
$3,214,603 








SURPLUS. . 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
D. F. APPEL, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Capital $200,000. 


153 LaSalle Street, 


MARVIN A. FARR, ALONZO W. HAIGHT, 
President. Vice-Pres. and Eastern Manager. 





companies. 
For information as to agencies address, 








Surplus $300,000. 


Calumet Insurance Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY FOWLER, 


Secretary and Manager. 


Will Do a Safe Business On a Safe Plan Through Safe Agents. 


The Calumet will be an American Agency company in every respect; 
its plan of business one of co-operation with and consideration for 
agency interests. Its rule will be sole agencies and full recognition of 
the agent’s rights in the locality for which he is appointed. The 
Calumet will everywhere maintain and uphold correct practices and 
will seek to secure and retain the confidence of all worthy agents and 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary and Manager, 
153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“ 















































-THE 


Travelers Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYLVESTER c. DUNHAM, President. 


Financial Condition, January 1, 1905. 


“RESOURCES. RESERVES, AND ALL OTHER LABEL ETERS. 











Railroad Bonds and Stocks . - $21.823,284.05 | Reserve apme to protect Policy- 

Loans secured by Mortgages, first liens 8.920.132.05 holders - $38,255.382.18 
Governm’t,County & Municipal Bonds rytny 508.15 | Losses in process of adjustment . 218.885.14 
Other Bonds and Stocks a 1.272,015.00 | Life Premiums paid in advance . 46,234.52 
Loaus secured by Company’s Policies 2,818.517.90 | Special Reserve for taxes, rents, 

Cash on hand andin Bank . +  1,603,126.73 etc. ; ° é . ° ° 100,000.00 
Bank Stocks . . 1,172.850.00 Dividends due policyholders . ? 1,202.11 
Loans secured by Collateral . ° 972,812.16 

Real Estate. ‘ 697,665.74 

Interest accrued but not due . . 329,141.75 


Deferred Life Premiums ; és 454 653.61 — - 
Prems.incourseofcollect’n on Life Pols. 314.270.61 | Surplus to Policyholders ‘ .  5,835.273.80 


Total Resources. $44,456,977.75 Total Reserves, etc. $44,456,977.75 
RECORD OF 1[1904. 














Total Cash Income . . " ‘ ‘ ° . $12,539,000 
Increase in Cash Income. ‘ é i > ‘ {1,385,000 
Increase in Resources ‘ . , . 4,351,000 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders ‘ ‘ 606,000 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force, “paid-for”” basis ° 12,316,000 
Increase in Reserve Funds to Protect Policyholders . ° 3,788,000 
Paid to Policyholders ° ° ° ° . ° 4,895,000 
RECORD TO END OF 1904. 
Paid to Policyholders, over ° ° ° 59,000,000 
Life Insurance in Force, “paid-for’”’ basis ‘ 6 . 145,077,000 
Number of Accident Policies Issued ° ° ° ° 3,750,000 
Number of Accident Claims Paid . ° * ‘ ‘ 432,000 





. 55th ANNUAL STATEMENT... 
National Life Insurance Company 


(MUTUAL) 
OF MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 





JosrepH A. De Borer, President. James T. PHELPS, Vice-President. James B. Ester, 2d Vice-President. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. Harry M. CUTLER, Treasurer. A. B. BISBEE, M. D., Med. Director. 
"CLARENCE E. Moutton, seieehenniade Frep A. HowLanp, Counsel. 





























CASH INCOME. DISBURSEMENTS. 
eee ~ $5,097,183.14 Death Claims picwON ORs eecebeEeserenes $1, 115. 833.78 
Interest and Rents.....-...-.++ see. 1,383,088.38 Dividends and Annuities............ "320, 959 01 
Considerations for Annuities....... 414,742.02 | Endowments and Surrender Values 993,295.92 

Taxes, Commissions and all other 

Disbursements ......... eeeecceeceee 

INCOME SAVED---+----eeeeeeee 2, 932. 596 & 88 

ID os vv. canss Saccessunte Seen $6,895,0139.54 | TOTAL ------seeeeeeereeeeeraces $6, 895,013. 54 
‘ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and Stocks........++eeeeeeeees DERE | cicenctan MRMWEE, 6a 5ccscecss once. 895 599.592 
Mortgages, First Liens.....-.--....-- 12,158,742.02 Insurance, Reserves sateleenin tcheaaastii oot 8 908.17 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.. 4,198,627.42 TESErA BODOPYERs occccccccccccccccccces "982705 31 
Real Estate, Book Value.. .- ..... + 1,215.476.08 Trust Fund Reserves.....---+se+ cess 68.610.99 
Loans on Collateral.........+.+.++++ 16,50000 | Death Ciaims under adjustment.. Zia 
are in mente — ee. steeeeees 4 Sager , nga rege 88,371.92 
nterest an ents due and accrue ‘ 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums 640,878.70 SEPT ED *heeserensserenesseses 3,458, 076. 90 
Due from Agents......20+ seeeeeceees __ 1,271.58 
MIE cia. sncscsaessesveneced $31 398,453.67 | TOTAL. «---+--cceceeee oe cues --$31,398,453.67 
THE YEAR 1904 SHOWS: 

Increase in Insurance...........+++++. $9,068,776 Increase in Income.............00.-+05 $414,550 
Increase in Assets ......-----+.ss++0+: 3,034,656 Increase in Surplus ...............00++ 529,766 
Increase in Payments to Policy- Insurance Issued ..........6 ceeceeees 23,961,694 


POMBOES c.ccdcs coccsecceessavessccconce 372,283 Insurance in Force.............eeeses. 134,761,554 


























